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Long Service to Business 


x+ We are very proud of the large number of 
prominent business firms in Dallas that for so 
many years have found our service helpful to their 
operations. Perhaps you would like to know how 


we Can serve you. 


DALLAS NATIONAL BANK 
DALLAS. TEXAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DERRICK forests such as this are found 
only on proven acreage. And so it is that 














clients are thickest around successful 


businesses. 


Ir you are interested in proven photo- 
graphic work out of the “wildcat” class, 
our list of satisfied customers guarantees 


that you are headed for pay sand when 





you call us. 


PARKER*GRIFFITH 


2007 BRYAN STREET FINE PHOTOGRAPHY RIVERSIDE-3043 
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In This Issue 


W ITH this issue the Dallas Chamber 






of Commerce attempts to show the 







many organizations and activities which 





make Dallas “A City of 


combine. to 






Gracious Living.” No attempt has been 






made to cover all phases of the city’s cul- 





tural living, in view of the fact that such 







a task would be practically impossible. 





But the organizations about which ar- 






ticles appear in this issue are considered 






representative. 







te 






Photographs which appear in this is- 







sue came from the following sources: 








Parker-Griffith, William The 





Langley, 





Dallas News, The Dallas Journal, Mau- 






rice, Gittings and Bardsal. 

























Years of Progress 
SS INVITE 
Greater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty 
and lean years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable 
record and are known as “old friends” by thousands of customers and people 
living in this section. 


Established Established 
1869 The Schoellkopf Co. 1856 Briggs-Weaver 


72 Years Machinery Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale 45 Years ; 
Distributors Industrial Machinery and 


Supplies 
1872 —— lalla 1897 Merchants Retail Credit 
Se ¢ Rai Association 
treet Railways “= 
ears 


“Fact Bilt” Credit Reports 


1874 Bolanz & Bolanz 
67 Years ’ 
Real Estate and Insurance 1899 — a Co., Ine. 


1875 Dallas Trans. & Term. Plumbers 
Warehouse Co. 1900 John Deere Plow Co. 


66 Years 41 Years 
Transfer Agricultural Implements 


First Nat’l Bk. in Dallas] §[}3 _— National Bank 
18 13 oe rig Be ; ae 


Republic Insurance Co. 
1876 Fakes & Company 1903 38 tee 
65 Years Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied 
Furnishing Texas Homes Lines, Automobile and Inland 
Since 1876 Marine Insurance 


Charles Ott, Inc. First Texas Chemical 
1676 65 Years ” 1903 Mfg. Co. 
Safes, Locksmiths and Guns 38 Years 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
1876 Trezevant & Cochran 
65 Years 1904 Atlas Metal Works 


Insurance General Agents 37 Years 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


1876 ie. mines 1908 — Title Guaranty 


65 Years 33 Y 
al Direct 3 Years 
actinic Abstracts of Title, Insurance 


l f #5 ee Co. l g (] g Hutchinson-Bonner & 


Structural Reinforcing Steel Burleson 


hi : 32 Years 
ee See Certified Public Accountants 


1885 er oe. 1911 Graham-Brown 


Real Estate, Insurance Shoe Co. 
30 Years 
1890 William S. Henson, Inc. Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Successors to: 


. M. Colville & S Stewart Office Supply Co. 
31 Views ses js 19le 29 Years 


Printing and Advertising Stationers—Office Outfitters 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. Texas Employers 
1893 1914 


48 Years Insurance Assn. 
Manufacturers—Paper and 27 Years 
Paper Products W orkmen’s Compensation Ins. 








City of Gracious Lung 


SUALLY, in attempting to chart a city’s growth, people are prone 
to deal only in business statistics. They talk of industry, market, 
natural resources, banks, purchasing power and other similar items. 
It is seldom that we stop to think of the other factors that must be 


blended with business facilities, if a city is to prosper. 


Can you imagine a city without churches, social 
clubs, charity organizations, educational facilities, 
parks, museums, musical organizations, art societies 
and study clubs? No matter what a city’s potential 
industrial future may be, it will have very little 
chance to succeed unless it has some of the afore- 
mentioned facilities because in the long run these 
go to make up the very foundation upon which great 


shoe cities are built. 


Perhaps one of the major reasons why Dallas has 
grown so steadily in its century of life is that its people have real- 
ized the advantages to be achieved from the cultural side of life, and 
have worked just as hard at reaching this goal as they have in making 


Dallas a successful business center. 


It is heart-warming indeed to look about us at our fine homes, 


churches, schools and philanthropic projects and to see in all of them 


a general well-being which can only be gained by a city if its people 


have a true sense of values. 


All of these make Dallas a better and a more beautiful city in 


_A Fs bailey 


Vice President, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


which to live. 
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HE final test for an enduring city is the question: “Is it a good ie eee U i i bivlit) 


place in which to live and rear a family?” There is no substitute 
for this criterion—nothing else is “just as good.”’ Dallas meets in 
a generous way this test for an abiding city. 

Dallas has in her metropolitan area over 63,000 children of 
public school age. These are cared for by nine public high schools, a o% be 
five junior high schools, and 62 elementary schools in Dallas and es 


a Fy ucation , ry 4 


Hockaday School 


Highland Park. #8 
‘ At the Technical High School, classes run ~ ra4 r. Bu 

, ~ from 8:00 a.m. until 10:00 p.m., with manifold - Ns 4 ee dis 
classes for all kinds of practical training. In the Pe ee ag tut 


night school in this building will be found dur- 
ing the school year 4,000 men and women of all 
ages, from youth to grey hairs, seeking eagerly 
of their own free will for the knowledge that will 
best serve their daily needs. 

The Defense School in its new quarters will 
train for war industries between 2,000 and 3,000 
men this year. The parochial school system in 
Dallas has eight high schools, each accredited by state authority, 
and 14 primary schools, with a total enrollment of over 3,000 


DR. KIMBALL 








pupils. ; 

The Hockaday School for Girls will take the little girl in her we mu 
primary grades and carry her through the secondary school and Baia yer ‘ a om 
then give her two years of college work, leaving on her always the Pi mee TRE Lid] li 
imprint of the gracious and gifted woman who founded and still Fes — ime ft | peo} 
heads this institution. The Texas Country Day School and the Pee fr i 4 info 
Terrill School for Boys, with its long tradition of the years, give * ae q doo 
a like scope of service for their pupils. E - = the | 
Of Southern Methodist University, in which vigorous institu- Uni 
tion all Dallas takes pride, more adequate mention is made else- i . 
where but a word must be said for Dallas College of S. M. U., the a 
: — , I’ 

downtown branch, which has an enrollment of over 1,000. eran. Fy re 
Those who have finished their required college work and seek ay aE SS Arts 
professional training in scientific lines, will find four avenues open —— neer 
in Dallas: Baylor College of Medicine, Baylor College of Dentis- : oot Z of I 
try, Baylor School of Nursing, and a training school for patho- s#% _ Grac 
logical laboratory technicians at Baylor University Hospital. | heat \ Adn 
It is easily possible for a boy, or girl, to enter Dallas schools 155 7 » @ ' ~* : 
at six years of age, and stand first in all his classes each year, never | | in Ii 

repeating a course, graduate always with high honors, until at the ; a the 
age of 29 he leaves his place as Resident Physician at Baylor Uni- Scho 
versity Hospital to begin practice in a Medical Arts Building some- “| smal a of J 
where—23 consecutive years of the best training available any- So 
where, always within a stone’s throw of his home. the f 
Bach 
: In jo 
D, Satin FKenball a : 
r. Justin S. imba <a rete f in P 
= ae a, Mast 
Bach 
Adin 


Typical 
Dallas ve” : ahd 4 
Public School : - ma a 
— et oe DALL 





S.M.U. Grows 


With Dallas 


Q J)UTHERN Methodist University be- 
WO gan its 27th year this fall. Com- 
par’d to the age of the oldest Eastern 
insi tutions the University is very young. 
But in this short time Southern Metho- 
dist has become one of the leading insti- 
tut ons of higher education in this 
region. All connected 
with the University 
give full credit to the 
coéperative part Dal- 
las has played in the 
quick growth and de- 
velopment of this in- 
stitution. As an indus- 
trial and commercial 
center of the South- 
west and with nearly 


DR. LEE 2,000,000 people liv- 


ing within a radius of a hundred miles, 
Dallas has proved to be an ideal location 


for a university. 

It is always true that the home town 
people are most likely to have the least 
information about institutions at their 
doors. Perhaps the quickest way to give 
the facts concerning Southern Methodist 
University is to answer a few questions. 

1. What is there at Southern Metho- 
dist University ? 

There are eight schools or divisions of 
the University; namely, the College of 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Engi- 
neering, the School of Law, the School 
of Music, the School of Theology, the 
Graduate School, the School of Business 
Administration, and Dallas College. 
However, under the College of Arts and 
Sciences there are, aside from courses 
in liberal arts, three other units; namely, 
the School of Education, the Arnold 
School of Government, and the School 
of Journalism. 

Southern Methodist University offers 
the following degrees: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Journalism, Bachelor of Science in 
Ho ne Economics, Bachelor of Science 
in Physical Education, Master of Arts, 
Ma-ter of Science, Master of Education, 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Church 
Adninistration, Bachelor of Music, 
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Bachelor of Public School Music, Bach- 
elor of Science in Civil Engineering, 
Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering, Bachelor of Science in Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Bachelor of Laws, 
Bachelor of Business Administration. 

2. “What is the University’s educa- 
tional standing? 

To preserve educational standards 
there are certain associations which ac- 
credit colleges and universities. In addi- 
tion there are various associations, mem- 
bership in which indicates high standing. 
The important standardizing agencies are 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties (for the country as a whole) and 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Southern Methodist 
University is on the approved list of the 


By Umphrey Lee 


President 


Association of American Universities 
and is a member in good standing of 
the Southern Association. In addition, 
the University is a member of the South- 
ern University Conference and is on the 
approved list of the American Medical 
Association. 

The University is also a member of: 
The Association of Texas Colleges, As- 
sociation of American Colleges, Ameri- 
can Religious Educational Association, 
American Association of University 
Women, Association of Church Related 
Colleges. 

The School of Theology is a member 
of the American Association of Theolog- 
ical Schools. The School of Music is a 
member of the National Association of 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Students seated in front of S.M.U. Library 

















By Will S. Henson 
Dean, Y.M.C.A. Schools 


T HAS been said that successful men 
and women never stop learning and 

apparently Dallasites realize the wisdom 
of this statement because literally thou- 
sands of them go back to school every 
year. 

For several years now the yearning 
for additional edu- 
cation has been in- 
creasing among 
adults in Dallas and 
the desire received 
even greater impetus 
this year for two 
reasons. First, the 
national defense 
program has opened 
the doors of oppor- 
tunity to workers 





MR. HENSON 


who are properly equipped. Better jobs 
with large increases in pay in many in- 
stances are offered to those who have the 
knowledge needed to carry out the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tasks which have 
been created by the national emergency. 
Second, more and more people are real- 
izing that Dallas and Texas are stand- 
ing on the threshold of the greatest in- 
dustrial era they have ever known and, 
naturally, the workers who are best 
equipped are going to get the key jobs 
at the large factories and offices which 
will be moving into this area. 

A good example of what I am talking 




























Adult Education 


about is the North American airplane 
plant. Quite a few of the office workers 
out their received additional training 
either in one of the Y.M.C.A. schools or 
at some other accredited institution. If 
they hadn’t had the incentive to sacri- 
fice some of their leisure time to find 
out a little more than the next fellow 
about their work in all probability they 
wouldn’t have gotten the jobs. 


Other examples of the benefits to be 
gained from “knowing just a little more 
about the task at hand than the other 
fellow” are seen all about us every day. 
The deeds of many of the men and 
women who never stopped learning are 
written on the pages of history. Perhaps 
some of the students in Dallas’ adult 
classes will also be honored for their 
accomplishments some day. 


Dallas is fortunate in that it has sev- 
eral mediums through which adults can 
receive additional education. The Dallas 
Y.M.C.A. schools, which have an enroll- 
ment this year of 403, offer greater op- 
portunities than ever before. Courses 
offered include Credit Management. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting (Book- 
keeping and Junior Accounting, Cost 
Accounting, CPA review and several 
other courses). Advertising and Mer- 
chandising (Layout and Design, Copy 
and Campaigns, Advertising Principles, 
Salesmanship) and day and evening sec- 
retarial training which takes in all phases 
of secretarial work from shorthand and 
typing to office deportment and recep- 
tion. 

The Y.M.C.A. is also preparing to con- 
duct a group of classes in the nature of 
a refresher or review course of certain 
high school subjects. The course has 
been planned in co-operation with officer 
personnel of the U. S. Army Recruiting 
Service and will be given for youths who 
wish to prepare themselves for one of 
the quarterly examinations given by the 
Army as a basis upon which to select 
young men for training as flying cadets. 
The classes will meet on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings and the course will last 
12 weeks. 

Other fine institutions of learning for 
those who wish to take evening and late 
afternoon courses are the Dallas College 
of Southern Methodist University (which 
holds classes both at the Y.W.C.A. and 


Y.W.C.A. Home of 
Dallas College. 






















Dallas Central Y.M.C.A. 


on the University campus) and the Dal- 
las Technical High School. Courses of. 
fered by Dallas College include Art, Bi- 
ology, Chemistry, Commerce, Account- 
ing, Finance, Marketing, Statistics, 
Secretarial Training, Comparative Liter- 
ature, Economics, Education, Engineer- 
ing, English, French, Geology, Geogra- 
phy, German, Government, Greek, His- 
tory Home Economics, Italian, Journa- 
lism, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy. 
Portuguese, Psychology, Religion, Social 
Science, Sociology, Spanish, Speech, 
Law. Civil Service, Astronomy, Publi- 
cation Typography, American Litera- 
ture, Art in the Southwest, Behavior and 
Misbehavior. 

This school has an enrollment of 990 
this year. 

Technical High School, which is con- 
sidered the most complete school of its 
kind in the Southwest, has an enroll- 
ment of 2,430, and offers courses on 
Commercial (Accounting, Comptometry. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, 
Business English, Special Subjects) ; 
Crafts (Trade and Industrial, Applied 
Arts, Fine Arts, Clothing Arts, Interpre- 
tative Arts, Writing Techniques); Ad- 
ventures in Citizenship, Physical Educa- 
tion; Academic Subjects (Languages. 
English, Sciences, Mathematics,  [lis- 
tory); Elementary Subjects, subjects to 
be offered with completion of the new 
building: (Metal Craft and Jewelry 
Making, Photography, Cosmetology 

Another phase of adult education 
which must not be overlooked is the 
Dallas Public Library and its branc’ es. 
Here again the Dallas citizen is or 
{Continued on Page 15) 
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CHARACTER 
BUILDING 


By Mrs. Elbert Williams 


National President of Camp Fire Girls 


\ supporting and sponsoring charac- 
! er-building organizations, the cit- 
izens of Dallas recognize the fact that 
because of our modern ways of life, girls 
and boys alike must have something out- 
side their formal education in the schools 
and the spiritual guidance of the church 
to supplement the 
home in turning out 
future citizens who 
will be able to carry 
on the functions of 
government in such 
a way as to preserve 
our American De- 
mocracy. 

The Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, 
Y.W.C.A., Boy 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A., West Dallas Social 
Center, Compton Citadel and the Sales- 
manship Summer Camp are all outstand- 
ing in their services to boys and girls of 
Dallas and are a living tribute to the 
worthwhileness of these organizations. 


MRS. WILLIAMS 


A great deal of credit is also due to 
the municipal government and the Park 
Board for maintaining instructors in 
many of the city parks in order to as- 
sure children the type of recreation that 
teaches them the fundamentals of good 
sportsmanship and clean living. 


Time was when many organizations 
for boys and girls thought primarily of 
leisure time activities. The years have 
proved that in spending their leisure in 
the enjoyment of the activities of one of 
the aforementioned organizations that 
the boys and girls are building within 
themselves a fortress of independence 
and understanding which will help them 
to siand strong and reliant against sub- 
versive forces which life has to offer. 
While armaments are being built to pro- 
tect our country from without, sponsors 
of trese organizations are building pro- 
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tection within. In the final analysis, a na- 
tion’s strongest defense is the character 
of its people. 


These organizations are designed to 
provide wholesome leisure time activi- 
ties for boys and girls with the belief 
that if they are occupied with worth- 
while activities which they enjoy that 
they will have less tendency to get into 
trouble. 


The programs are definitely planned 
to be fun for the participants because if 
they are to compete successfully for in- 
terest with negative or harmful activi- 
ties, they must be something the boys 
and girls will enjoy. 


They offer a group experience to ful- 
fill the urge of boys and girls to belong 
to a club or gang and to make friends. 


The activities are of such a nature as 
to give the children an opportunity to 
develop individual skills and also to 
learn through group experience to work 
with others. 


There is great freedom of choice in 
each program so the boys and girls 
under guidance of a leader or sponsor, 
may share in the planning and carrying 
out of their projects which gives them 
experience in the democratic procedure 
of making choices and being responsible 
for the success of their undertaking. 
Activities which are correlated with their 
life in home, school, church and com- 
munity are designed to give them a 
greater interest and better understanding 
of these relationships and more zest for 
playing their part as responsible mem- 
bers of this immediate world. 


In these groups it is smart for a boy 
or girl to be good (but not goody- 
goody) and the approval of companions, 
of leaders, and of the community is an 
incentive to each child toward higher 
ideals, 








"S1 Years in Dallas” 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 51 years’ experience in handling 
Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 
give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 
We Specialize in Industrial Property 


1209 Main St. © Phone C-4366 








Telephone 


C-7111 


DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

PHONE C-7111 














Your Home When Away 
From Home 


The 
Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 























Mhesic 


HE importance of Dallas as a musical center can best be illustrated, I 
think, by quoting a few statistics. Dallas was one of the first cities in 
the entire United States having a Music Commission appointed by the city 
and operating with funds appropriated by the city. Under 


the Commission there were inaugurated such events as 

Music Week, Music Memory Contests in the Public 

Schools and summer concerts in the parks. In later years 

the Dallas Symphony Orchestra came into professional 

status after a previous existence of more than twenty-five 

years as an amateur organization and now ranks as one 

of the major orchestras of the country. Summer opera 

in Dallas is almost as old as the city itself, having been 

ee a source of entertainment as long as fifty years ago. 

Dallas is the first and only city in the entire Southwest to have a regular 

season of the famous Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. April 

13, 14 and 15, 1942, will see the fourth season by this world-famous 

organization with three night performances and one matinee performance, 

playing to a total audience of twenty thousand people assembled from 

nineteen states and one foreign country. These statistics follow last year’s 
season and are reasonably certain of repetition. 

It is reasonably modest to assert that Dallas musically is more important 

and has accomplished greater musical results than any other city of com- 


parable size in the United States. 
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Me; 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT, one of Dallas’ favorite 


Metropolitan Opera stars. 
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The Dallas Symphony Orchestra 


Dallas Symphony 
to Open 5th Season 


By Henry C. Coke, Jr. 


President 


THEN Jacques Singer gives the Dal- 

las Symphony Orchestra its cue to 

play the opening notes of Wagner’s Meis- 
tersinger Overture on Sunday afternoon, 
November 16, at 3:15, the Symphony’s 
fifth season under Mr. Singer’s com- 
petent direction will officially be under 
way. Six pairs of 

subscription con- 

certs to be given on 

Sunday afternoons 

and Monday eve- 

nings at Fair Park 

auditorium, two spe- 

cial concerts for 

school children, a 

matinee and evening 

concert in San An- 

MR. COKE gelo, Texas, and an 
evening concert at Denton make up the 
orchestra’s busiest season in recent years. 
Zino Francescatti, a violinist who has 
“stopped the show” everywhere he has 
played since he first came to the United 
States in 1939 will be the first in a bril- 
liant list of guest soloists to be heard 
with the orchestra this winter. Frances- 
catti’s offering will be the Brahms Con- 
cert) for violin and orchestra. Other 
compositions to be performed at the first 
pair of concerts will be “Panoramas de 
Mexico” by Daniel Ayala, a Mexican 
composer whom Mr. Singer met this 
summer and whose “Panoramas” will 
its first performance anywhere by 
»rchestra; “The Incredible Flutist” 
Valter Piston, an American com- 

‘, at present an instructor at Har- 
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vard, and Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture, 
played in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of the composer’s birth. 

Irma Gonzales, attractive young star 
of the National Opera of Mexico City, 
will be the soloist for the December 6 
and 7 concerts. Senorita Gonzales was 
chosen at auditions sponsored by the 
Mexican government in Mexico City this 
summer, from competitors from all over 
Mexico to make her North American 
concert debut with the Dallas Symphony. 

The third concerts scheduled for Jan- 
uary 4 and 5 will present the winner of 
the second annual G. B. Dealey award 
for an outstanding young instrumental- 
ist from the State of Texas. Applica- 
tions have been received at the Sym- 
phony office from widely scattered points 
throughout the state, and the Dealey 
award has won many friends for the 
Dallas Symphony and for Dallas. 

We feel that the soloist scheduled for 
January 25 and 26 is almost a native 
Dallasite. Sidney Foster, the young pian- 
ist who last spring won the Leaventritt 
Foundation award and an appearance 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, made his orchestral debut with 
the Dallas Symphony under Mr. Singer 
three years ago, and has definitely vindi- 
cated Mr. Singer’s judgment as to his 
worth as one of the best pianists of to- 
day. 

One of the greatest choruses of the 
Southwest will appear with the Dallas 
Symphony on February 22 and 23. Dr. 
Wilfred C. Bain’s chorus of 200 from 
North Texas State Teachers College at 
Denton will assist the orchestra in what 
is often called the greatest of all Beetho- 


CHAS. SCHMELZER 
Business Manager 


JACQUES SINGER 
Conductor 
ven Symphonies—the Ninth, which was 
written after the composer had lost his 

hearing. 

Helen Traubel will be the final solo- 
ist of the 1941-1942 season when she 
sings with the Dallas Symphony, March 
8 and 9. Miss Traubel’s rich soprano 
voice was one of the real sensations of 
the New York season of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera last year, and this, her first 
Dallas appearance, promises to be the 
outstanding event on Dallas’ musical 
calendar. 


The first of the two special children’s 
concerts will be played on Saturday 
morning, December 6. I wish every busi- 
ness man in Dallas might witness one of 
these children’s concerts. The enthusias- 
tic attention of the youngsters as Mr. 
Singer opens new worlds of beauty to 
them is a truly inspiring experience. Miss 
Marion Flagg, supervisor of music in the 
Dallas Public Schools, has told us that 
not even in New York does the young 
audience react with such complete devo- 
tion to the music. 

For the first time in many years the 
orchestra will carry the name of Dallas 
directly into other Texas communities. 
On December 15 the symphony will 
appear in Denton for a concert at the 
teachers’ college. That same week the 
orchestra will travel 260 miles to San 
Angelo for a matinee concert for chil- 
dren and an evening concert. 


The Symphony Society of Dallas is 
{Continued on Page 20) 
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BROUGHT TO DALLAS 


By Eli Sanger 


President, Dallas Civic Music Association 


HE Dallas Civic Music Association 
was organized in the spring of 1930 

for the season of 1930-31. That year the 
campaign closed with a membership of 
2,222 and was slightly reduced for a few 
seasons following until 1937 when it 
reached a total of 2,500 and has main- 
tained that figure ever 
since. The capacity of 
McFarlin Memorial 
auditorium, where the 
concerts are present- 
ed, does not permit of 
a larger membership. 
The Civic Music 
plan is national and 
comes to Dallas from 
the Civic Concert 
: Service of New York 
and Chicago. It is a branch of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and its 
president is O. O. Bottorff (New York) 
and D. L. Cornetet (Chicago), vice- 


president. 


MR. SANGER 


It was originated by Dema Harsh- 
barger, whose vision twenty some odd 
years ago, began to bring order out of 
chaos in the presentation of artists’ con- 
certs to the public, and is a plan so safe 
and sound that neither the business in- 
terests nor the more affluent citizens are 
called upon for donations or guarantees. 
The money collected from dues must ac- 
tually be in sight before any expendi- 
tures are contemplated or any concerts 
selected for the season following the 
campaign. 

It operates on a closed membership 
basis and is strictly non-profit. The funds 
accumulated from the pooling of dues 
are deposited in the Dallas National 
Bank, and all funds received are set 
aside for the purchasing of talent, fees 
for auditorium and office rental, cam- 
paign expenses and such other disburse- 
ments incidental to efficient management, 
through promotion and effective presen- 
tation of the concerts. 


All who work for Civic Music do so 
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tor the love of the cause, and do so with- 
out remuneration. No commission is 
paid for the securing of new members 
nor for the collecting of dues. This, of 
course, with the exception of a year- 
round secretary, and at times it has been 
deemed necessary to engage another sec- 
retary to assist the campaign chairman 
during the campaign week. 


One week of each year is set aside for 
the payment of dues and the obtaining 
of new members. Dues may be paid, 
however, or new members may join at 
any time before the opening of the cam- 
paign period. An invitation to become a 
member is not necessary. 

The campaign opens with a dinner to 
the workers on Monday of the campaign 
week, and generally is attended by ap- 
proximately four hundred. At this meet- 
ing the plan is thoroughly explained for 
the benefit of the new workers and to 
promote the enthusiasm to all which is 
necessary for a successful campaign. 


Annual membership dues are $5.00 
for adults and $2.50 for students. The 
Junior Member must be a full-time stu- 
dent in an accredited place of learning 
and less than twenty years old. 


On Saturday night of the annual mem- 
bership week, or when the capacity of 
the auditorium has been reached (if this 
occurs before Saturday), the enrollment 
is closed for another year. After that 
time no more members are accepted. 
This fact is now generally known al- 
though it was difficult at first to convince 
the public that the plan is strictly fol- 
lowed. The success of the organization 
is mainly due to the fact that the Asso- 
ciation strictly adheres to the National 
rules. 


Only members may attend the con- 
certs—there are no single admissions 
sold, except a very few which may be 
purchased by members for their out-of- 
town guests only. These are priced at 
$2.50 per card per concert. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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She Stage 


HE gates have been closed on the finest of all State Fairs and a summer season of light 
opera has been added to the credit side of Dallas’ entertainment ledger. 
So it is, that the coming of the autumn season will again turn the minds of many Dallas- 
ites to the prospects for another season of legitimate stage entertainment in the Southwest. 
The City of Dallas, during the past five years, has indeed been fortunate in deserving a 
preferred listing on the booking sheets of the many, many stage companies that have car- 
ried their dramatic wares to the states of the nation west and south of Broadway. 

And by the same token, so are the road companies fortunate indeed, 
to find among the citizens of this city, so many who are educated to the 
legitimate theater and who respond with enthusiastic appreciation to the 
talented histronics of the Misses Bankhead, Cornell, Lawrence, Fontaine, 
as well as other first ladies of the modern stage. 

So it is with pride and pleasant anticipation that we approach this 
new dramatic season. Assured of a local play date at this writing are such 
outstanding Broadway preparations as “Life with Father”; “Arsenic and 
Old Lace’’; “Sister Eileen’; “There Shall Be No Night,” starring the 

MR HOBUITZELIE  Lunts; “Claudia”; a starring vechile presenting Maurice Evans; in addi- 
tion to several lighter theatrical moments with a return engagement of “Hellzapoppin”; Ed 
Wynn in “Too Many Girls’; and a new and lavish edition of the “Follies”. 

There are so many today who will sound the clarion cry that where the legitimate stage 


is concerned the road company is gradually working its way back to a new and prominent 


role. 
But it is my honest belief that rather than the “road” working itself back, it is being 


hurriedly brought back by a well educated group of men and women in cities such as Dallas, 
Texas, who have found a season of the legitimate stage very much to their liking and very 


much an important part of the year’s cultural program. 


Karl Hoblitzelle 


President, Civic Federation of Dallas. 


Broadway musical 
revues and stage 
plays like to come 
to Dallas because 
here they find 
enthusiastic 
audiences 
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By Kenneth Bouve 


President 


MONG the cultural organizations and 
institutions of every progressive 
community today there are always those 
that promote and encourage the Arts. 
In the forefront of these ranks is the 
theatre in all of its phases. 

At that period of the late nineteenth 
century Ww hen the 
spoken drama “fell 
onto lean days,” and 
well nigh passed out 
of existence, there 
were groups of de- 
votees banded togeth- 
er throughout the 
land for the awoved 
purpose of keeping 
alive the spirit, tradi- 


MR. BOUVE tions, and cultural im- 


petus that has always been the vital 
spark of the theatre. By means of their 
efforts, revival of interest has resulted 
and, as a by-product, the world of the 
pictured drama has also emerged. 


Today the Little Theatre excites less 
public notice because its province has 
become an accepted fact among the peo- 
ple that promoted it. That generation 
must today explain and clarify its spe- 
cific importance in order that the future 
generations may place the proper evalu- 
ation on its specific field and scope of 
influence. 

Primarily the Little Theatre is a trial 


Little Theatre Playhouse 


ground for all those whose interest is 
drama and its presentation. It is, fur- 
ther, a place wherein specific training 
may be had and is, therefore, in effect 
also a laboratory or workshop for those 
amateurs whose aims are either portray- 
al of characters or proficiency in the in- 
tricate mechanics of supplying the back- 
grounds, lighting effects, etc., for any 
finished, convincing performance. 

Little Theatre organizations are com- 
posed of individuals who contribute 
time, effort and funds toward the pres- 
entation of theatrical performances. They 
are governed by a body chosen, as all 
well organizaed associations are, by bal- 
lot of the individual members. Member- 
ship in the Little Theatre is contingent 
upon payment of a fee determined by the 
governing body, which fee is designed to 
cover the current expenses of operation 
of the theatre plus admission to a spe- 
cified number of performances given by 


the theatre. It has been the policy of the 
Little Theatre of Dallas to require of its 
membership $5.00 yearly—which entitles 
the member to attend six performances, 
and have a vote in the annual election of 
the trustees who compose its governing 
body. 

The trustees of the Little Theatre of 
Dallas determine and outline the policies 
under which the organization operates, 
select the director, administer the finan- 
ces and have charge of all activities 
necessary to the theatre’s welfare. As the 
personnel of all committees are all vol- 
unteer workers and the entire organiza- 
tion non-profit except for the executive 
staff, the characterization of any Little 
Theatre is that of a theatre operated as 
a cherished club. 

Actors in the six major (or subscrip- 
tion) plays donate their services and 
talent. They have in many instances 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Margaret Tallichet, Ben Mitchell, Hugh Prather, Jr., Margaret McDonald, H. A. Bell, in “Accent on Youth" 
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The Lecture Platform 


By E. M. Solow 


The Community Course 


HAS been said that Dallas people 
re among the best informed in the 
m and probably the reason for this 
at they never miss an opportunity 
sar an authority speak. 
ing informed also makes a person 
od conversationalist and no doubt 
this has something 
to do with the city’s 
nation-wide reputa- 
tion for its friendli- 
ness and_hospital- 
ily. 

Dallas is fortu- 
nate in that it has 
several organiza- 
tions which strive to 
bring the best lec- 

lecedatel turers in the nation 
here in order that the residents can get 
firs’ hand information on current events 
and subjects close to their hearts. 

In the last several years, among other 
famous lecturers the following speakers 
have appeared on the Dallas public 
platform: Thomas Mann, Sir Alfred 
Duff Cooper, Alexander Woolcott, Paul 
Van Zeeland, John Mason Brown, H. V. 
Kaltenborn, H. G. Wells, Ruth Bryan 
Rhode, William Shirer, Dorothy Thomp- 
son and Dallas’ own H. R. Knicker- 
bocker. 

lt is always inspiring for a lecturer 
to appear in Dallas because he or she 
is assured of an attentive and responsive 
audience. In fact, it is not uncommon 
for a lecturer, when his yearly program 
is being planned, to ask his agent to in- 
clude Dallas on the itinerary, if pos- 
sible. The best lecturers travel through- 
out the United States and when they tell 
from the platform an interesting expe- 
rience they had while here, as so many 
of them do, it means that Dallas is 


getting favorable mention before many 
thousands of people that could not be 
reached otherwise. 


| think I can safely say that there 
are over a dozen organizations in Dal- 
las which bring lecturers here during 
the year. However, three of the oldest 
of these groups are the Civic Federa- 
tion, the Craig Class and the Com- 
munity Course. The latter includes con- 
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cert as well as lectures in its program. 
A new group this year is the Knife and 
Fork Club which will hear Caruth Wells 
on November 21. 

The Community Course membership 
is closed, but it is large. Evidence of 
its popularity is seen in the fact that 
1941-42 drive started 
half of the available sub- 
scriptions had been sold to last year’s 
members. 


when the 
than 


was 
more 


As an example of the fine entertain- 
ment to be offered in the way of lec- 
tures and concert attractions this season 
I cite the Community Course schedule: 

Nov. 26, H. R. Knickerbocker, interna- 
tional correspondent; Nov. 26, Carma- 
lita Maracci, sensational new hit of the 
dance world; Dec. 10, Franz Werfel, 
distinguished Viennese author; Jan. 20. 
Carl Sandburg, poet and historian; Jan. 
26 or 27, Clare Booth, internationally 
known playwright and essayist; Feb. 11, 
“King Lear,” Chekhov players; Feb. 26, 
Quentin Reynolds, war correspondent 
and writer. 

The entire program will be staged at 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium. 

You will note from the speakers se- 
‘ected for the Community Course pro- 
gram enumerated above that three of 
these authorities on 
foreign affairs and will give Dallas an 
intimate and close-up picture of what 
is going on today. I refer to H. R. 
Knickerbocker, whose new book describ- 
ing European condition is just off the 
press; Clare Boothe (Mrs. Henry Luce), 
the wife of the publisher of Time, Life 
end Fortune, whose “Europe in the 


are international 


sensational best-seller 
last year and who has just returned 
from a prolonged visit in the Far East; 
and Quentin Reynolds, now in London, 
whose broadcasts are heard everywhere 
and whose articles in Collier’s have at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. 


Spring” was a 


Another lecturer who deserves men- 
tion is the famous and lovable Helen 
Ke'ler, who will appear at Fair Park 
auditorium on November 14 under aus- 
pices of the Lion’s Club. 

To many people the lecture platform 
is a democratic and free forum and is 
representative of the very best of demo- 
cratic institutions, because the lecturer 
appears unhampered by any form of 


censorship and the audience is always 
free to ask any questions which it de- 
sires. The question periods in Dallas 
are sparkling with brilliant repartee and ° 
searching inquiry and are a most im- 
portant part of each lecture appearance. 
People who have not been attending 
Dallas lecture courses have been miss- 
ing an opportunity to know at first 
hand a great deal of what is really go- 
ing on in the world today. 


Adult Education 


(Continued from Page 8) 
tunate in that subjects covered by books 
in the library are so numerous that 
space will not allow their enumeration. 
While many forces have combined to 
give the city its wide diversity in adult 
education, one of the early pioneers in 
this line was the Civic Federation which 
was founded in the spring of 1917. Of 
this organization Elmer Scott, the execu- 
tive secretary, says: “Back in 1917, the 
term ‘Adult Education,’ if used at all, 
was of vague significance. The Civic 
Federation undertook to give it meaning 
with the interpretation that ‘whatever 
enriches the individual’s life and makes 
him more useful to himself and his com- 
munity—that is adult education’.” 
Through the Federation, Dallas has 
been favored with the appearance of 
more than 300 nationally and inter- 
nationally known speakers. 


The Encyclopedia Brittanica in 1933 
contained this significant item: “Dallas, 
Texas—lIts Civic Federation and _ Insti- 
tute of Social Education furnish perhaps 
the best example in the country of a 
private educational venture for adults.” 

For years top-ranking civic leaders of 
Dallas have headed the Federation. Its 
current president is Karl Hoblitzelle. 

In closing a word of gratitude is due 
the scores of leading businessmen in Dal- 
las who assist those who hunger for 
higher learning. Many of them sacrifice 
several evenings a week during school 
terms to lecture and teach classes. 
Through them the students get the bene- 
fit of years of experience and success in 
their chosen fields. Yes, Dallas offers 
great opportunities for the man or 
woman who wants to know just a little 
more than the other fellow. 
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he 


ALLAS might have remained a crude 

log hut on the banks of the Trinity 
River for many years, if it hadn’t been 
for a woman. She married John Neeley 
Bryan, the city’s founder, soon after he 
settled here, and created a home for him. 
The word “Home” had strong appeal 
in those days, just as it 
has today and when 
other pioneers heard 
that Bryan and his wife 
had made a “home” on 
the banks of the Trin- 
ity they felt better 
about bringing their 
women-folks and set- 





MRS. VAUGHN 


tling here. 

Home in those days meant just about 
what it means today: Prospective com- 
forts, comparative safety—and love. 

And as pioneer women worked to 
achieve these goals, the women of Dallas 
today are striving to maintain them. 

Back in 1841 the women took to the 
fields with the men and helped them 





omen of im Vas 






cultivate crops to assure comfortable 
homes. The women of 1941 also take to 
the fields and although they are along dif- 
ferent categories they also help to assure 
happy homelife. Today many wives are 
in P.-T. A. work, studying ways to better 
co-ordinate the efforts of teachers and 
children; others, as members of various 
organizations, attend lectures on home 
economics, the arts, gardening, religion, 
current events, etc. Literally scores of op- 
portunities are offered here for improv- 
ing the home, and the results achieved 
are very heartening. Here are a few: Bet- 
ter parks, schools, traffic-safety, mu- 
seums, charity institutions, beautiful 
flower gardens, clean streets and alleys 
and fine church organizations. In fact, 
you can name few projects for improve- 
ment of our city in which the women 
haven’t had a part. 

And so, with these facts before us, it is 
understandable why Dallas has a national 
reputation as “A City of Homes.” 





Mrs. RD. Vaughn 


President, Housewives 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Dallas 


FEDERATION OF 


WOMEN'S CLUBS 


By Mrs. S. C. Bovell 


President 


’. THE year 1898, Andrew Carnegie 
tartled the American public by an- 
nov acing that he intended to give a large 
par of his fortune in the establishing of 
pul ic libraries. Immediately the presi- 
den s of six of the most active clubs of 
Dal.as met together and formed the City 
Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and took 
the necessary steps to 
secure for Dallas one 
of the units of the 
Carnegie Library. In 
this venture they were 
highly successful. 

The Federation has, 
through its forty- 
three years of exist- 

MRS. BOVELL ence, consistently fol- 
lowed the policy of supporting every 
civic, cultural and philanthropic project 
of city-wide scope. 

The women who have written the col- 
orful and interesting pages of history of 
the Federation have been women of 
vision and foresight, with a keen appre- 
ciation and knowledge of the practical 
realities of life, ever mindful of the bet- 
terment of humankind and always striv- 
ing to bring to fruition cultural and re- 
fining influences which make for better 
citizens, 

The Dallas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the name having been changed in 
the meantime, now has more than one 
hundred clubs, with an approximate 
membership of 15,000 women, repre- 
senting almost every phase of women’s 
activities and wields a mighty influence 
in the civic and cultural life of Dallas 
and our state. 
is a far cry from the time of its 
early organization when even President 
Grover Cleveland added his criticism of 
worien to their club work, to the “growl- 
ings” and “grumblings” of husbands of 
clu! women, to the present time when 
eveiy public spirited man knows that if 
a rally big project is to be advanced, 
the women of the federated clubs are 
call d upon to assist in getting it done. 





— 
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During the first World War, the Fed- 
eration did much to furnish recreation 
for the boys in service. The members 
sold Liberty Bonds, War Saving Stamps, 
established Red Cross sewing rooms and 
assisted in many other ways. 

In the crisis which confronts us to- 
day, the most serious and critical in the 
world’s history, the Federation is again 
doing its part in National Defense. The 
General Federation president, Mrs. John 
L. Whitehurst, has initiated a new di- 
vision of National Defense in her set-up 
of committees. Our state president, Mrs. 
J. W. Walker, has done the same. They 
urge that all Federations and clubs do 
likewise. We have complied with their 
request. 

It is very comforting to know that a 
great many of the clubs and individual 
members have proved that they have an 
active civic conscience by taking up 
some branch of national defense work, 
such as United Service Organizations, 
British War Relief, selling of Stamps and 
Bonds, Red Cross, First Aid courses and 
other lines of preparation for the emer- 
gency facing us today. 








































There are many phases of national 
defense. Home defense means national 
defense. Proper nutrition is another de- 
fense weapon. Many of our young men 
have been denied participation in mil- 
itary service because of malnutrition. 
Statistics show that a number of deaths 
occur each year in the low salaried fam- 
ilies, especially among the children, for 
lack of proper nutrition. 

In the set-up of committees for de- 
fense are the following subjects: Ameri- 
canization, Aviation, Conservation, Con- 
sumer Problems, Housing, Industry, 
Nursing, Nutrition, Recreation, U. S. 
Saving Stamps and Bonds and others. 

The women of the Dallas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs realize that no mat- 
ter what our ideas on war might be, our 
policies or our creeds, wishful thinking 
will not solve the problems before us, 


and that we must have unity of thought, 
{Continued on Page 31) 















better, too! 


STEWART BLDG. 










OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Best quality, complete stocks and attractive prices, 
will help smooth your office problems and routine. 
These are the inducements that have won us busi- 
ness from so many firms. Once you know what we 
offer, you will understand why we can serve you 
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PIG STANDS, Inc. 


Originators Drive-In 


Restaurant Service 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN TEXAS 











for DEFENSE 


.. Darkness is the greatest ally 
of the burglar and saboteur. 


Protective Lighting performs double 
duty. It deters the intruder...and it 
makes him readily visible and easier to 


apprehend. 


An experienced lighting engineer can 
help you guard your store or your fac- 
tory with LIGHT. 


Phone Central-9321, ask for Station 369. 
There is no charge, no obligation. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 














Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 
Phone C-3725 Dallas, Texas 
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Dallas 


WOMAN'S FORUM 


By Mrs. John R. Salois 


President 


HE Dallas Woman’s Forum was or- 
ganized in 1906, the charter being 
signed by the Secretary of State on the 
23rd of July of that year. The purpose 
of the organization as stated in the char- 
ter was “the support of benevolent, char- 
educational undertakings.” 
Through the interven- 

ing years, the work of 

The Forum has been 
directed toward the 
accomplishment of 


itable and 


these purposes. Today 

Mrs. E. P. Turner, 

one of the organizers 

and the first president 

of The Forum, could 

well be proud of the 
MRS. SALOIS many activities of the 
organization evidencing the civic, wel- 
fare and educational work being carried 
on. This season’s program is planned to 
meet any demand or emergency the 
members may be called on to _partici- 
pate in. Social affairs have been cur- 
tailed sharply, and a concentrated study 
has been made of the educational needs 
and desires of the members. This has 
resulted in a year book of programs for 
the approaching season, which promise 
to be of great interest and of much ben- 
efit to the members. 


The membership of The Forum is di- 


vided into three groups or units — the 
Juniors, the Junior-Seniors, and the Sep. 
iors. More than one-half of the Jun or. 
Senior unit membership is made up of 
young women teachers of the Dailas 
schools. Each group or unit carries a 
definite responsibility in the planning 
and execution of programs, as wel! as 
sharing in the civic and welfare work of 
the city. 

The Forum has six departments— Lit. 
erature, Fine Arts, Modern Language. 
Physical Education, Psychology and 
Garden. Each department represents the 
club capably and cheerfully when called 
upon to aid in civic matters along its 
particular line. For instance, the Dal. 
las Museum of Fine Arts can always de. 
pend on helpers from The Forum Fine 
Arts Department to aid in any of its 
undertakings; Texas and Dallas Flower 
Show officials have delegated responsi. 
bilities in connection with Flower Shows 
to the members of the Garden Depart. 
ment on different occasions. And so it 
is through the entire organization —a 
membership of more than 500 women 
stand ready to help Dallas in any way. 
at any time. Meanwhile the organization 
is carrying on its interesting and worth- 
while programs throughout the club 
year. 

At the close of the 1940 season The 
Forum club building was entirely free 
of debt. 


Forum Clubhouse 
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The Junior League 


“MeNHE purpose of the League shall be 
‘to foster interest among its mem- 
bers in the social, economic, educational, 
culural, and civic conditions in their 
cor:munity, and to make efficient their 
vol inteer service.” 
iis quotation from the by-laws of 
the Junior League of 
Dallas is being trans- 
lated daily into action 
by young women who 
currently may be 
s found working in 
twenty-five different 
organizations in our 
city. The Lighthouse 
for the Blind claims 
thirteen Junior League 
girls, whose services 
there range from the manual labor of 
threading the looms to the mental exer- 
tion of serving on the board of directors. 
Eight volunteers work for the Dallas 
Symphony, twelve for the Scottish Rite 
Hospital for Crippled Children, sixteen 
for the Girl Scouts, and thirty for the 
Visiting Nurse Association. Kindergar- 
ten and pre-school work take thirteen 
workers at the Dean Memorial Home, 
while thirteen at the Art Museum have 
such jobs as helping with the children’s 
art classes, cataloging the library, doing 
research, helping in the office, arrang- 
ing publicity, and serving on the board 
of directors. 

One volunteer with highly specialized 
training is doing mental testing in the 
Dallas Day Nurseries, a work which has 
been long needed. At the Texas Chil- 
dren’s Hospital another trained and tal- 
ented young woman will conduct an ex- 
perimental art class. 


ARS. REEVES 


Seven volunteers banded together as 
the new Children’s Theatre group of the 
Junior League plan to present their plays 
for the underprivileged children of Dal- 
las, in cooperation with the welfare 
agencies. The Little Theatre claims time 
from five, at the boxoffice and the School 
of the Theatre uses one volunteer. 


The Neighborhood Council, the Boy 
Scouts, the Civic Federation, Parkland 
Hospital, the Community Chest, the 
Council of Social Agencies, — all have 
Junior League workers, as do the League 
of he Hard of Hearing, the Clinic for 
Plained Parenthood, and the Campfire 
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of Dallas 


By Mrs. Mart Reeves 


President 


Girls, Freeman Memorial Clinic, the Red 
Cross, and the Goodwill Industries. 

All these volunteers decide on their 
work with the help of the Junior League 
Placement Chairman, who collaborates 
in this connection with the Volunteer 
Service Bureau of the Council of Social 
Agencies. 

Obviously an organization with so 
many irons in the fire needs a well trained 
membership. Each girl elected to the Jun- 
ior League is required to take the Pro- 
visional Training Course, which is held 
at the Civic Federation and which for 
the past two years has been conducted 
cooperatively with the Volunteer Serv- 
ice Bureau. For about six weeks the pro- 
visional members have lectures on the 
history and purpose of the Junior 
League, on various aspects of welfare 
and cultural work in Dallas, and at the 
end of the course go on field trips to the 
different agencies. By such means the 
new members are given some insight into 
community affairs, and some idea of 
directions in which they can be most 
useful. 

Every month from October till June 
the League meets in force to hear reports 
from committee chairmen, news from the 
Association of Junior Leagues of Amer- 
ica, the national organization, and to 
discuss the work of the group. Individual 
volunteer service, though invaluable for 
bringing the Junior League girls into 
direct contact with the welfare and cul- 
tural groups as they are in operation, 
does not alone fulfill the aims of the 
League, which, to round out its program, 
maintains in addition a central project 
of some sort as a demonstration to the 
community. 

The first project, as described in the 
Annual Report for 1924-25 was work 
with the Handicapped. Articles, princi- 
pally aprons, made by the thirty-five 
workers of the “Handicapped” group 
were marketed by the Junior League. 

The next central project, begun in 
1925, was of wider scope. This, the 


maintenance of the Home for Convales- 
cent Children, continued until 1930. 

By that time, League interest in the 
education of crippled children had 
grown so strong that a project of that 
nature was a logical step. But it was 
deferred because of the gravity of the 
depression and the funds diverted to 
other uses. During the winter of 1930-31 
when the unemployment situation was so 
acute, the League cooperated with the 
Salvation Army, agreeing to finance 
their bread line or soup kitchen so long 
as they felt it necessary. 

In 1931-32 the Junior League Occupa- 
tional Therapy Department at the Scot- 
tish Rite Hospital for Crippled Children 
was inaugurated. Outstandingly success- 
ful, it gained such wide recognition that 
young graduates in the field of occupa- 
tional therapy came to Dallas to serve 
their interneships in the Junior League 
Department at the hospital. This project 
was maintained until 1940, when full 
control of the department was assumed 
by the hospital. 

The current project of the Junior 
League is the paying for two years of a 
salary for an executive secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies, an enter- 
prise which welfare leaders say is pro- 
ducing splendid results in the commu- 
nity. 

In addition to the formal project, the 
League last year was prompted to help 
provide free lunches for needy school 
children by news that funds were not 
available to carry on this important pro- 
gram. The sum of $2,000 was donated to 
this cause. 

The Junior League Print Collection, 
which was begun during 1936-37 with 
funds donated to the Art Museum at that 
time, has every year been augmented, 
so that the Museum now displays a group 
of seventeen prints, all of excellent qual- 
ity. 

Looking to future work, the League 
is at present keenly interested in getting 
the Local Civilian Defense Volunteer 
offices under way. Already there is an 
appointed Chairman of Defense Place- 
ment in the organization, whose func- 
tion is to cooperate with the authorities 
in the movement as well as to place the 
League volunteers properly. All defense 
work, however, is carried on in addition 
to the League’s regular civic program. 
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It’s Better to Bet on 
“qd i} ad f a9 
than “Promise” 


In this imperfect age, the majority of us have had 
business experiences with firms whose ‘‘de- 
liveries’’ do not measure up to their 
“representations.” 


When buying a made-to-order commodity, such 
as PRINTING, it is well to be a realist and 
take certain facts into consideration. 


Someone can always turn out a similar product at 
a lower price if he is willing to sacrifice 
quality and public confidence. 


Therefore, firms who arbitrarily give their busi- 
ness to the lowest bidder—without con- 
sidering such items as standards of serv- 
ice—are quite apt to receive inferior 
products. 

Perhaps we make a fetish of such homely virtues 
as honesty and craftsmanship and the will 
to cooperate—but that’s because the per- 
sonnel of our little ‘business family’’ is 
hand picked. 

We always bet on ‘‘people’’—not ‘‘things”’ or 
‘“conditions.”’ 


If you want to see how much difference this makes 
in PRINTING—give us your next order. 


* * 


K ert | 


PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHING PHOTOGRAPHING 


PHONE 1013 Em Street 
RiversipE-5244 Da.tas 
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Symphony 

(Continued from Page 11) 

constantly endeavoring to expand ts 
services to the City of Dallas. We «re 
employing nearly a hundred people w th 
an annual payroll for Dallas of over 
$40,000. We are getting invaluable a. 
tional and even international public ty 
for Dallas. We are teaching the stude its 
of the many colleges and universities 
within driving range of Dallas to lcok 
to Dallas as the cultural center of the 
state. 

Mr. Singer’s trip to Mexico definitely 
put Dallas in the limelight in the cap. 
ital city there this summer. The news. 
papers were filled with accounts of the 
auditions to find a soloist; government 
officials were delighted to cooperate in 
every way, and United States Ambassa- 
dor Josephus Daniels gave his complete 
approval to the plan. The Dallas Sym. 
phony has been invited to play a series 
of concerts in Mexico City and Guada- 
lajara next spring, as a result of its ex- 
perimental gesture at being a good neigh- 
bor. 

Right at this present time we are most 
concerned with having a record sale of 
season tickets. This week is Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra Week and I hope that 
everyone who has not yet secured his 
tickets will do so at once. Because of the 
large seating capacity of Fair Park Au- 
ditorium we are able to offer season 
tickets at prices lower than nearly any 
other professional symphony orchestra 
in the United States. For as little as 25 
or 50 cents per concert you can hold a 
season ticket. Prices for the six concerts 
(exclusive of federal tax) are $3, $4.50, 
$6, $7 and $10, with students admitted 
to any seat at half the established price 
for aduts. 

We are always glad to welcome sug- 
gestions as to how we can go further 
toward being of real service to Dallas. 
We would appreciate your calling or 
writing us at the office of the Symphony 
Society, 1106 Santa Fe Building, Central 
9850. 





Refiners Heavy Buyers 


Petroleum refiners invested $111, 
535,112 in new plants and equipment 
during 1939, more than was spent by 
any other U. S. manufacturing industry, 
and nearly one-tenth of the total expend- 
itures by all industries combined. 1 he 
refinery investment, reported by the C:n- 
sus of Manufactures, included more than 
$85,000,000 in new construction 21d 
major alterations. 
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Shown in this impressive aerial photograph is the new Hines Boule- 
vard, opened on October 14. This thoroughfare, constructed at a cost 
of $1,200,000 is the outcome of co-operative effort on the part of city, ~ 
county and state governments. The boulevard, designated by the ~ 
white strip running from the left of the photograph to the center, will os 
relieve much trafhc congestion on the fringes of the downtown section. 
(Lloyd Long Photo) 
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Dallas and Texas sho 
thusiasm for football on 
when 45,000 screaming 
filled the Cotton Bow 
during the State Fair of 
witness the battle bety 
University of Texas a 
homa University. 








The State Fair of Texas, Oct. 4-19, was one of the 


est shows in the history of the exposition. Record-shatt 


crowds stormed the grounds daily and took in the sight 


the $1,006,000 Midway, left. 





he Fair’s main attrac- 
ve livestock show dur- 
thousands of dollars in 
vere awarded. Shown 

hampion of the open 
junior steers with his 
in at lefe is Frank 


lason County agent. 


Seay, president of the Fair, shows the sights to 


eens sent to the exposition by home towns. Along 


thers these attractive girls competed for the Queen 
ns title. Miss Bonnie Ruth Slauson (pointing) of 


i, won. 
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First earth was turned for the new Guiberson Diesel engine plant near Garland on Oct. 12 by 
S. A. Guiberson, Jr., president of the Dallas firm which will manufacture diesel motors for army 
tanks like the one shown in the background. In the picture, left to right, are: Ben Jackson, vice 
president, Garland Chamber of Commerce; Allen Guiberson; Ray Ollinger, mayor of Garland; 
Gordon Guiberson; Frank H. Shaw, Defense Plant Corp.; Mr. Guiberson and Maj. R. J. Hogan, 
chief ordnance ofhcer of this division. Ground was broken with an elaborate gold and silver 
shovel, which was prepared for the ceremony by the Permanent Plating Co., and presented to 
Mr. Guiberson by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
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Most clearly defined area in t 
is the land which the 

is attempting to acquire 
borate new public market. 


(Lloyd Long 
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Dallas SY, Envevrouds 


HE PEOPLE of Dallas have gained wide fame for their 
hospitality and friendliness, but they keep one of the most 


admirable traits rather to themselves. 


DALLAS PEOPLE ARE GENEROUS. Perhaps this gener- 


osity springs from a civic pride, the force of which is felt 


throughout the state, but regardless of the origin it is here, 


and evidence of its good is seen both locally and abroad. 


When it became apparent that Britain 
needed help, Dallas did well for our bomb- 


ridden allies. 


When the cry went up from China where 
people were literally starving, thousands 
of Dallas people dug deep into their pockets 


E. R. BROWN and gave, that freedom might survive. 


Then came the Community Chest, with its plea to “TAKE 
CARE OF OUR OWN.” Dallas citizens immediately recog- 
nized the wisdom and necessi*~ of the task at hand, and the 


results were most gratifying. 


The Red Cross now asks that Dallas help stem the famine 
and tragedy that follow in the wake of floods, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, and other unforeseen 
catastrophes in this country. Dallas answers 
once more in her generous spirit—an example 


for the entire nation. 


CR Brown 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Dallas Y. M. C. A.; Co-Chairman, 
Dallas’ Aid-to-Britain. 


Dallas is a city of 
happy, generous people 
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Community Chest 
Drive Makes History 


ALLAS in 1942 is going to be a 
better place in which to live be- 
cause more than 60,000 persons have 
pooled their efforts to help their neigh- 
bors and have subscribed to the Com- 
munity Chest of Greater Dallas more 
than this city has ever pledged in the 
18-year history of the 
Chest in Dallas. 
From the corner 
filling station and 
from the big depart- 
ment store have come 
these gifts expressing 
a city’s desire to see 
that assistance and 
guidance are given 
those who are unable 
to provide these 
things for themselves. This generous re- 
sponse from Dallas means that 36 health 
and welfare agencies, each of which fills 
a need in improving the social life of our 


MR. JORDAN 


city, will be able better to offer the serv- 
ices which are vital to the maintenance 
of the fundamentals which we hold dear 
as the American way of life. 


By their gifts, this great company of 
givers, the largest ever enlisted in sup- 
port of the Community Chest in Dallas, 
has given its approval of the work and 
the agencies which their subscriptions 
support. This tremendous response to 
the appeal of our less-fortunate citizens 
means that the Community Chest has 
reached a new high in city-wide approval 
of its program. 

The goal of $654,000 which was set 
for the campaign this year was no hap- 
hazard sum fixed arbitrarily. It is the 
result of days of painstaking study and 
investigation into the financial needs of 
the agencies by more than a score of 
Dallas business men. Their job was 
made doubly difficult because in their 
consideration they had to translate dol- 
lars into milk for babies, clinic treat- 
ments for children, guidance for youth 
and counsel and assistance for adults. 

The result of this study by the budget 
committee—the goal of the campaign— 
is the absolute minimum with which the 
36 agencies can keep their doors open 
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By Luther M. Jordan 
President, Community Chest 
of Greater Dallas 


and still provide the services for which 
they were intended. 

The generous response of Dallas giv- 
ers to the campaign is proof of high re- 
gard which the city as a whole has for 
the word of these business men that the 
agencies can operate on no less—that 
any reduction in the sums which have 
been alloted to them might mean serious 
curtailment of the work which they can 
do, a curtailment in some _ instances 
which might mean complete inability of 
an agency to continue functioning. 

Dallas this year is continuing the suc- 
cess which was started last year with the 
beginning of the reorganization program 
for the Community Chest. That reorgan- 
ization has been completed with the 
campaign this year. 

We have seen giving and givers alike 
almost double over the previous figures. 
Giving last year was increased 75 per 


cent, a record which no other Coi 
nity Chest has ever equalled. And ¢ 
increased more than 50 per cent. 

Dallas has not stopped with thes: 
ords, but has gone on this year a 
to increase giving and givers to fig 
which some people a few years agi 
not believe possible. 

We have been fortunate this ye: 
having the plan, the men and wome» to 
work this plan and the people to resjond 
to this plan. Careful organization of the 
campaign enlistment of campaign |»ad- 
ers has paid in public trust in the plan 
and in the group executing the pla: 

These plans began as far back as last 
April when Eugene McElvaney, vice- 
president of the First National Bank, be- 
came general chairman of the campaign. 
Addition several weeks later of George 
L. MacGregor and Jack Pew strength- 
ened the guiding hand behind the cam. 
paign plan. 

Then, Randle R. Gilbert was enlisted 
as chairman of the budget committee. 


{Continued on Page 38) 
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Eugene McElvaney, general chairman of the Chest, and Luther Jordan, president, stand befo 
John Neely Bryan's cabin which was the Chest's symbol for 1941. 
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™T RED CROS 


By B. F. McLain 
Chairman, Dallas County Red Cross Roll Call 


ALLAS’ patriotism as well as its gen- 
erosity is challenged as the Ameri- 
Red Cross annual Roll Call reaches 
limax this month. The community’s 
ing record in support of this vital 
cy in the past indicates that in this 
al year, too, its people will respond 
wholeheartedly to 
the need. 

Early returns in 
the advance enroll- 
ment show a sizable 
increase in dona- 
tions over past years. 
However, a great in- 
crease in the num- 
fund total is essen- 
ber of memberships 
as well as in the 


AR. McLAIN 
tial, and every American citizen is urged 
to join this fall as an expression of his 
or her faith in the ideals of mercy and 
humanity which the Red Cross _repre- 


sents 


This is the 25th annual Red Cross 


the first 
have re- 


Roll Call. Each year since 
World War, Dallas citizens 
newed their memberships to express 
their support of this agency. In the last 
three campaigns especially, as the for- 
eign situation grew increasingly acute 
and realization was borne upon us of the 
necessity for keeping the Red Cross 
mobilized for whatever needs might arise, 
the annual returns have mounted consid- 
erably. The 1938 campaign brought 
$43,861. In 1939 the total reached $45,- 

and last fall returns jumped to 

3,016. By this record, Dallas has estab- 
ished itself as a leader among Texas 
cities in support of its Red Cross, with 
one of the most efficient and active chap- 
ters in the whole midwest area. 

‘he 1940 total was contributed by 
26.000 members. This fall nearly three 
times as many individuals, or 68,000 
persons, are being asked to join, and to 
reach this figure will require the loyal 
support of the large organization of vol- 
unteer solicitors, as well as the ready 
response of the citizenry. 

he need for increased giving this fall 
is :pparent to all who know the extent 
of ted Cross service. The thousands of 
loc 1 women volunteers who sew and knit 
ga: ments and make surgical dressings in 
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Red Cross workrooms for allied war re- 
lief and the U. S. Army have seen this 
activity expand until additional quar- 
ters had to be erected to shelter this 
service expressing Dallas’ generosity 
across the seas to those in need. The 
thousands of men and women being 
trained as Red Cross first aiders, nurses’ 
aides, Motor Corps and Staff Assistants 
Corps members see the preparedness 
underway at the local chapter to meet 
the needs of America’s defense against 
any foreign menace. 

But greatest of all, and perhaps less 
familiar to the average citizen, is the vast 
service being given our expanding mil- 
itary forces—a constant maintenance of 
contact between our men and their fam- 
ilies by the Red Cross to help them meet 
their problems. 

Removing our men from home to 
camp does not remove them from the 
personal difficulties which beset us all. 
The critical illness of a relative at home 
can cause untold worry for the soldier at 
camp. Here the Red Cross steps in, main- 
taining constant communication between 
the two to relieve worry, and even assist- 
ing in making possible bedside visits 
where the emergency warrants. Finan- 
cial dependency of soldiers’ families, or 
a soldier without transportation money 
when needed at home on emergency fur- 
lough are other problems met by Red 
Cross funds according to the need. 

The U. S. War Department recog- 
nizes the necessity of Red Cross assist- 
ance toward maintaining morale of the 
armed forces, and this is the only agency 
permitted to function on military reser- 
vations. A Red Cross field worker is on 
constant duty at every camp and naval 
post and with every company on maneu- 
vers, to be always on call when needed. 
At the other end of the line, the chap- 
ter’s staff, quadrupled this year to handle 
the increasing burden of work, is on 24- 
hour duty, often being called in the night 
on vital emergencies. The local chapter 
is handling an average of fifty or more 
cases a day for assistance to Dallas boys 
who have answered the call to colors, 
and aid to their families. 

These are only part of the many 
phases of Red Cross service which will 


be carried on by Roll Call funds this 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


year. The domestic program of disaster 
preparedness and relief goes on without 
interruption as it has in peacetime years. 
Community welfare through life saving, 
home nursing, aid to ex-service men, 
Braille books for the blind, Junior Red 
Cross in the schools, is being continued 
as in normal times. 

Dallas has supported these generously 
and wholeheartedly in the past and will 
rise to meet the present increased needs 
of defense now if all citizens will respond 
to the slogan, “Every American Should 
Join the Red Cross.” 


Canadian Oil Sands Yield 
Much Petroleum 

The Athabasca oil sands of Canada’s 
northern Alberta province—regarded by 
some as “the greatest oil reserve in the 
world”—at last are being developed. 

War-time difficulties in obtaining all 
the petroleum products Canada needs 
have made it economically possible to 
work the vast deposits. The oil in these 
sands can not be produced like a normal 
oil field; the sands themselves must be 
mined, and the oil is separated by wash- 
ing, a relatively expensive process com- 
pared with crude-oil production from 
wells, 

The deposits are so vast that it is esti- 
mated they contain anywhere from one 
hundred billion to two hundred and fifty 
billion barrels of oil, or from three to 
eight times as much oil as has been pro- 
duced in the world since 1858. 
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AID ACROSS THE SEAS 


ALLAS people have responded gen- 
erously, gloriously and patriotically 
to appeals in behalf of the unfortunate 
civilian populations of Democratic na- 
tions who are the victims of Axis war- 
fare. In the campaigns for the purpose 
of raising money and merchandise for 
Britain and for 
China, which are 
still in progress, and 
in the campaign to 
aid the brave Greeks 
before their country 
was enslaved by Hit- 
ler, Dallas people 
have done, and are 
still doing, their full 

part. 

MR. ADAMS The task of Dallas 
people has been to help keep the morale 
of the civilian populations of China and 
of Britain at a high pitch. The best 
morale builder in the world is for the 
American people to give concrete evi- 
dence of their full sympathy with the 
people of the countries fighting Hitler 
and his Axis partners, Italy and Japan. 
By concrete evidence of sympathy I 
mean the contribution of money, cloth- 
ing and supplies for the purpose of aid- 
ing men, women and children when they 
are bombed out of their homes or else 
rendered destitute by the advance of 
Axis armies. Dallas has contributed the 
cash and the merchandise in quantities 
so liberally that we may justly feel 
proud. We have answered every call 
made upon us to help Hitler’s non-com- 
batant victims on the other side of the 
Atlantic and across the Pacific Ocean as 
well. 

The two campaigns with which I am 
best acquainted are those of the British 
War Relief Society and of United China 
Relief, since I have been actively associ- 
ated in their organization and_ their 
work. These two campaigns are typical 
of the generous spirit of Dallas people 
in volunteering their services, and the 
wholehearted giving of their money and 
material to aid the unfortunate and help- 
less victims of Hitler’s warfare. The 
progress of these two campaigns I am 
sure is of interest to every Dallas per- 
son and there is still time for anyone who 
has not yet aided Britain and China to 
do their share. 

Dallas Chapter, British War Relief 


Society, was organized in December, 
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By Nathan Adams 


1940. A group of business men held a 
meeting and decided that Dallas should 
take definite steps to aid Britain. Later 
a meeting of Dallas women was held and 
they rallied enthusiastically to the service 
of this humane cause. Various businesses 
and industries were organized in groups, 
and memberships were asked of Dallas 
people in all walks of life at $2 each. 
These membership fees were augmented 
by large and substantial donations from 
many business firms and individuals. 
The generosity of Dallas people has re- 
sulted in cash contributions to British 
War Relief of roughly $135,000 up to 
the present date. Dallas Chapter British 
War Relief has the largest per capita 
membership of any city in the United 
States. There are at present 25,440 mem- 
bers enrolled, each of whom has paid 
their dues of $2.00 to aid Britain. Since 
practically all the work for British War 
Relief has been done by volunteers, who 
served without recompense, the overhead 
of raising this large sum of money and 
conducting the wid-spread activities of 
the local organization has been very 
small.—less than 5 per cent, it is esti- 
mated. 


To the splendid women of Dallas : just 
go the full credit of working stea |ily, 
consistently and successfully in tur ing 
out warm clothing for the war stri key 
civilians in England. Hundreds of wo. 
men have been sewing and knitting for 
British War Relief since the local « 
ter was first organized. From the se: 
rooms almost 15,000 warm garn 
have been made by volunteer wo1 
and sent to England. Over 13,000 w 
knitted garments have been mam 
tured by Dallas women and sent ¢ 
seas to Britain. Warm clothing has 
collected, cleaned and shipped over 

-129 huge crates of it,—to say nothing 
of 14 crates of serviceable shoes anc al. 
most 500 quilts. This is the kind of \ ork 
that really counts and can be regarded 
with true satisfaction by Dallas people. 
The coming winter will be a bitter one 
for England and I am sure that Dallas 
will continue this generous and kindly 
work in behalf of British War Relief and 
not permit the humanitarian endeavor to 
lag through any lessening of interest. 
There can be no finer task than that of 
rendering assistance to these people who 
are so sorely in need of it, and to help 
England is to help the cause of America. 


{Continued on Page 30) 


Knitting for Britain 
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ALLAS has every right to be proud 
of its Civic Center. Here the visitor 


AQUARIUM 


and resident alike see a veritable parade 
of color, entertainment and education. 
Constructed at a cost 
of nearly $3,000,000, 
the Civic Center in- 
cludes a Museum of 
Fine Arts, which is 
said to be one of the 
nation’s most modern 
art buildings; the im- 
posing Hall of State, 
which houses the ar- 
chives of the Dallas Historical Society; 
the Aquarium, which is devoted princi- 
pally to the underwater life in the 


MR. STOREY 


streams and lakes of Texas and the 
Southwest; the Natural History Museum, 
which contains a series of habitat groups 
constructed in full-scale dioramas; the 


Civic 


enter 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Dallas Garden Center, a horticultural 
museum; the Institute of Natural Re- 
sources, where various specimens of our 
great natural resources are displayed, 
and the Band Shell, which is an open air 
amphitheatre, seating 6,500 people, 
where “Opera Under the Stars” is held 
in the summer, and worthy public meet- 
ings are staged throughout the year. 

All of these buildings, which are in 
easy walking distance of each other, are 
located in a scenic setting at Fair Park. 

One look at this imposing array and 
the visitor immediately understands why 
thousands upon thousands of people visit 
the Civic Center each month. 

The municipal government is happy to 
maintain this project, which gives so 
much enjoyment and lends such prestige 


RC Saorey 


President, Dallas Park Board 


to the city. 


NATURAL RESOURCES BAND SHELL HORTICULTURE 
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Dallas 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


HE Dallas Historical Society will be 

twenty years old on March 31, 1942. 
In a relatively short span it has done 
much to earn its reputation as an organ- 
ization vital to the civic and cultural life 
of the community. 

Since 1938 the historical society has 
been established in 
the Hall of State, 
that magnificent 
building erected in 
Fair Park by the 
State of Texas in 
connection with the 
Texas Centennial 
Celebration. Re- 
ferred to fittingly as 
the Westminster 

seciernanil Abbey of the West- 
ern World by former Gov. Pat M. Neff. 
the Hall of State is one of the most beau- 
tiful memorial structures ever erected 
anywhere. It rightfully deserves the en- 
thusiastic acclaim which it receives daily 
from the thousands of visitors to Dallas. 


There may be some interest in how 
and why the Dallas Historical Society 


became the custodian of the Hall of 
State. This bit of history also explains 
the purpose and methods of this non- 
profit, civic organization. 

From its start in 1922, the Dallas 
Historical Society has devoted itself to 
“the discovery, collection, preservation 
and publication of the history, historical 
records and data relating to the city and 
county of Dallas” and to “the collection 
of any and all materials which may 
establish or illustrate such history” and 
to “the cultivation of a taste for historic 
inquiry and study among its members.” 

That is to say, the society has a three- 
fold method of carrying out its objec- 
tives. The first is the assembling of writ- 
ten materials for its archives and library, 
in which the student and scholar may 
find authentic data for the study and 
writing of local and Texas history. 

The second means by which the pro- 
gram is carried out is an historical mu- 
seum of the first class “to establish and 
illustrate” our history in unforgettable 
fashion. The historical museum in the 
Hall of State has within four short years 
become one of the best in the United 
States. 
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By G. B. Dealey 


President 


The third objective is the cultivation 
of a taste for history, which is nothing 
less than the appreciation of the lives 
and work of those who have contrib- 
uted to the greatness of city and state. 
Less tangible than either archives or mu- 
seum, this objective is fully as impor- 
tant and calls for a series of activities 
ranging from Saturday morning pro- 
grams in the Hall of State, which attract 
6,000 school children annually, to infor- 
mal talks made by society officials before 
small groups. 

During the first ten years of the life 
of the society the main burden of assem- 
bling important records of Dallas fell 
upon the late Charles B. Gillespie. The 
society and the community are indebted 
to him, therefore, for the nucleus of the 
extensive archives which have been col- 
lected to date. Beginning in 1934 a co- 
operative arrangement was worked out 
with Southern Methodist University 
whereby the archives were deposited 
there until the Hall of State was occu- 
pied. 

Prof. Herbert P. Gambrell, of the his- 
tory department of Southern Methodist 
University, was named director in 1934. 
Shortly afterward Miss Virginia Leddy 
was appointed archivist. These two prin- 
cipal staff members have been indispen- 
sable ever since in the evolution of the 
society. 

At the conclusion of the Texas Centen- 
nial and Pan American Expositions in 
1938, the use of the Hall of State for the 
benefit of the public became a moot ques- 
tion. The structure had been leased to 
the City of Dallas for $1 a year by the 
State of Texas for a period of twenty 
years and the city was committed to 
maintain the building for that length of 
time. It was generally agreed, however. 
that some civic organization with a 
worthwhile program of benefit to the en- 
tire community should occupy the build- 
ing and thus keep it from becoming a 
cold and lifeless spot. 

The purposes and program of the Dal- 
las Historical Society naturally fitted in- 
to the requirements which the City 
Council had laid down. The society was 


Hall of State 


invited, therefore, to establish its ar- 
chives and library in the Hall of State 
and to create an historical museum of 
the first class in the same structure. This 
invitation was accepted. 

During the past four years the society. 
in cooperation with the City of Dallas. 
has converted the Hall of State into one 
of the most important historical centers 
in Texas and the nation. Archival and 
museum material of incalculable value 
have been either donated or loaned in- 
definitely to the society for the pleasure 
and benefit of the general public. 

The Dallas Historical Society operates 
solely because of the interest, goodwill 
and financial generosity of the citizens 
of Dallas. Its membership is open to all 
who may be interested in its work. Two- 
thirds of the expense of the society is 
borne by private individuals and groups. 
The City of Dallas contributes this year 
approximately the remaining one-third 
of such cost. The affairs of the society 
are administered by a board of trus'ces 
who in turn select the officers, execu! ive 
committee and the paid staff memb:rs. 

As president of the Dallas Histor «al 
Society it is my pleasure to extend a « in- 
cere and warm invitation to all citiz ns 
to join in the support of the organ :a- 
tion. The fruits of the work of the s: i- 
ety will become increasingly value »le 
with each passing year. In this cenit n- 


nial year of the founding of the City of 


Dallas, the society especially welco: es 
new members. 
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Museum 


By Alex F. Weisberg 


President, Dallas Art Association 


{E Dallas Museum of Fine Arts is a 

ublic museum open at all times free 
of <harge. It occupies a handsome and 
imp essive museum building, which is 
now the home of a quite respectable col- 
lect on of varied art treasures accumu- 
lated without cost 
to the city and pos- 
sessing a value several 
times as great as the 
city’s investment in 
the physical plant. 
This enterprise, how- 
ever, did not spring 
suddenly into being 
full-grown out of the 
generosity of some 
great philanthropist. 
It came into being and is still living 
the hard way. 

The infant predecesor of the present 
museum was born in the first few years 
of the present century. The people of 
young Dallas started it themselves be- 
cause they wanted it. Its beginnings were 
extremely rudimentary, and its early col- 
lections necessarily few and modest. Its 
home was wherever it pitched its tent. 
But gradually the people of Dallas be- 
came increasingly conscious of the com- 
munity value of an active, vigorous mu- 
seu, and in 1927 they voted a bond 
issue of $500,000 for the purpose of 
building and equipping the present mu- 
seum, which was finally built in 1936. 
The cost of the building itself is $444.- 
(000, and equipment to the amount of 
approximately $30,000 has thus far been 
provided. Though not yet completely 
equipped, the building is well designed 
for modern museum purposes, and pos- 
ses es perhaps greater architectural taste 
anc dignity than any other public build- 
ing in the city. 





MR. WEISBERG 


nce it first came into existence, and 
in pite of handicaps and difficulties, the 
mu-eum has grown steadily and solidly 
because through the years a long and 
grc ving succession of public spirited 
me. and women have continued to be- 
lie\e in its community value, and have 
cor tinued to give it their time and devo- 
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tion. Today these men and women are 
voluntarily associated in what is called 
the Dallas Art Association, which is 
open to all who may wish to join, and 
which now has an active and sustaining 
membership of about 900, and which has 
the responsibility of operating the mu- 
seum. This association annually elects 
seven members of a 21-member board 
of trustees, who are elected to three-year 
terms. The current officers of the associ- 
ation are: Alex F. Weisberg, president; 
W. E. Wrather, first vice-president; Les- 
lie Waggener, treasurer; Mrs. Jerry By- 
waters, recording secretary; Mrs. H. G. 
Walcott, corresponding secretary. The 
current board of trustees is composed of: 
Kenneth Bouve, Mrs. Robert M’Greer 
Hall, Wortham Collins, Dr. Umphrey 
Lee, Eli Sanger, Dr. Samuel Shelburne, 
W. E. Wrather, Mrs. Jerry Bywaters, E. 
L. DeGolyer, Mrs. Tom C. Gooch, Hugo 
Schoellkopf, Harold Volk, Mrs. H. G. 
Walcott, Mrs. W. P. Bentley, Edward 
Eisenlohr, Karl Hoblitzelle, Arthur L. 
Kramer, Stanley Marcus, Mrs. John Ros- 
enfield, Miss Allie V. Tennant, Alex F. 
Weisberg, and Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Jun- 
ior League representative. The full-time 
professional director of the museum is 


Richard Foster Howard. 


The Art Association has long been ac- 
cumulating by gift, purchase, and per- 
manent or indefinite loan, without cost 
to the city, a constantly increasing col- 
lection of art objects in perpetual trust 
for the people of Dallas. So today the 
museum building is the home of valuable 
and interesting collections as follows: 
the permanent collection of the Dallas 
Art Association, consisting of about two 

















hundred art objects, mostly paintings by 
American artists of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth centuries; the Joel T. Howard 
loan collection of seventy-two select 
American paintings of the highest qual- 
ity; the important Hoblitzelle loan col- 
lection of forty-three old master paint- 
ings; the Munger collection, consisting 
of a number of paintings purchased by 
the Munger Fund Trustees; a collection 
of silver, early American glass, and 
American furniture from the Garven 
Collection of the Yale Gallery of Fine 
Arts; miscellaneous loans from indi- 
viduals, the Hearst Collection, and fur- 
niture and objects of art from other 
sources; the Anna W. Dove collection of 
American Indian material; the Charles 
Atwell Collection of Chinese snuff bot- 
tles; and collections of English and 
American glass and chinaware given by 
the Dallas Glass Club and Wilson 
brothers. 


The friends of the museum are pleased 
and proud, but realize the museum’s 
long-time job has barely begun. They 
recognize that it is just arriving at the 
threshold of its real usefulness. It is, and 
doubtless will remain in the reasonably 
foreseeable future, a relatively small in- 
stitution. Its building and collections are 
excellent, but can hardly compare with 
the vast buildings and magnificent col- 
lections of some of the great and wealthy 
metropolitan museums. Nevertheless, in 
service to its own people, the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts aims to stand un- 
bowed before the best and biggest. After 
all, the day is gone when a museum is 
to be judged by the dimensions of its 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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As a high British official on an 
inspection tour of our defense 
centers said to his “press” on his 
return to Europe: “America is 
really preparing for defense, hav- 
ing placed DEFENSE FIRST. 
Beware when she begins to pour 
defense orders off the assembly 
line. She’ll change ‘On Order’ 
defense goods to ‘On Hand’ de- 
fense materials in guns, tanks, 
ships and planes.” 

And now that very prediction 
is happening. Liberty Day saw 
the launching of fourteen vessels 
in a single day. More and more 
bombers and pursuit planes are 
being flown or shipped to Eng- 
land, Russia and China. Yes, 
we've placed DEFENSE FIRST, 
all else must wait! All else will 
gladly wait. The hotel industry 
serves while it waits, the Affiliat- 
ed National Hotels is carrying 
on “Service Under Stress”... and 
no complaints from anyone... 
that’s AMERICA. 


ALABAMA 
Hotel Admiral Semmes............ Mobile 
Hotel Thomas Jefferson irmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Hotel Washington Ww 
ILLINOIS 

Hotel Faust Rockford 


Jung Hotel New Orleans 
Hotel DeSoto New Orleans 


MISSISSIPPI 
Hotel Lamar 


NEBRASKA 
Hotel Paxton 


NEW MEXICO 
Hotel Clovis 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Biltmore Oklahoma City 
Hotel Aldridge Wewoka 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Wade Hampton 
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DALLAS— 


By Herbert Marcus 
ARDENING is as old as mankind. 


It has furnished sustenance in both 
food and beauty, and even the word 
“paradise” in Persian history means 
“garden.” Each civilization has endeav- 
ored to create a garden of its cities, 
towns, and communities. Dallas, like 

many other great 
cities of the past 
and the present, is 
rapidly accomplish- 
ing the same. As the 
culture of a civiliza- 
tion has advanced, 
the advance has 
been forcibly reflect- 
ed in the excellence 
of its gardening, and 

MR. MARCUS the cultural develop- 
ment of each nation may to a large ex- 
tent be judged by the superiority of its 
gardens. 

In my own lifetime in the City of Dal- 
las I have seen an amazing and rapid 
change take place. From a sprawling, 
small town with a limited quantity of 
native trees and plants the city has blos- 
somed forth into a verdant garden. Large 
areas of open prairies have been soft- 
ened and mellowed by the planting of 
many trees and literally millions of 
shrubs. Simultaneous with private de- 


ne Garden Center 


velopment, our Park Board is creati 
series of parks that add pleasure tx 
heart of any nature lover. 

The City of Dallas has grown 
speed and rapidity and now occupi 
place of prominence, and we can j: 
feel proud of our museums, our 
phony, the opera season, and the « 
cultural achievements — so can wi 
justly proud of our great flower sho 
“Gardens of America’”’— held last s; 
to celebrate the 100th birthday of 
City of Dallas. 

We all felt that a mode of celebration 
truly worthy of Dallas’ greatness should 
assume one of beauty and magnificence, 
The Gardens of America correctly an- 
swered the need, and the show was one 
of great distinction. Flowers from the 
four corners of the nation, as wel! as 
from Mexico, were brought in great pro- 
fusion to cteate a series of brilliant floral 
displays. More than 122,000 persons 
attended and thousands of visitors from 
the surrounding states were lavish i 
their praise of the finest flower sh 
ever given in this section of the coun 

The garden clubs of the city h 
played a vital part in the development 
of garden enthusiasm and knowledge 
They have worked with a great energy, 
foresight and intelligence, and have add- 
ed greatly to the civic pride of our city. 


Dallas is a city of beautiful gardens, beautiful homes. 
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One of their foremost achievements has 
been the establishment of the Dallas Gar- 
den Center at the Fair Park. This Gar- 
den Center was established with the fine 
pur)ose of providing a knowledge based 
upo: sound experience, not only to the 
beg aner, but to the advanced garden 
ent! usiast as well. Though founded only 
a fe months ago, the Garden Center has 
alre idy proven its worth. With the help 
of ‘iis center, Dallas will naturally be- 
con > an even lovelier city than it is to- 
day and indeed we should be more than 
gra'cful for the splendid work that is 
hei: z accomplished. 

illas in its first 100 years has 
ach eved much and we now look for- 
war | to an era that promises a great cul- 
tur! fulfillment, and with this fulfill- 
me: | finer gardens and a more beautiful 
Dal as are naturally inseparable. 


Artists Brought to Dallas 
(Continued from Page 12) 

\o artists are announced until the 
campaign is closed. The membership is 
promised at least three attractions but 
Dallas has never had less than five 
and many seasons have given six. 

There are no reserved seats with the 
exception of those which are held for 
the press. 

During the past seasons Civic Music 
has presented many great artists and 
here are listed a few of them: Vladimar 
Harowitz, pianist; Ezio Pinza, basso; 
Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano; Rudolf 
Efrem Zimbalist, violin- 
ist: John Charles Thomas, baritone: 
Salsburg Opera Guild; St. Louis and 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras; 
Marion Anderson, contralto; Jose Iturbi. 
pianist; Nelson Eddy, baritone; Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist; Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist; Kirsten Flagstad, soprano; Lau- 
ritz Melchoir, tenor; Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor; Richard Bonelli, baritone; Vien- 
na Choir Boys; La Argentina, dancer; 
Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano; Ar- 
thur Rubenstein, pianist, and the Trudi 
Schoop Ballet. 


Serkin, pianist; 


‘or the coming season the following 
concerts have been announced: Conrad 
Thibault, baritone; Sergei Rachmanin- 
off. pianist; Josef Szigeti, violinist; Bidu 
Sayao, soprano; the Ballet Russe; the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

ollowing is a list of those who have 
served as campaign chairmen during 
the past seasons: Mrs. Maude Lake 
Stichter (1930-31, 1931-32 and 1934- 


35, Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne (1932- 
331, Mrs. 


Roberta Camp (1933-34), 
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Mrs. Florence Rodgers (1935-36 and 
1936-37), Mrs. E. J. Ward Gannon 
(1937-38 and 1938-39), Miss Sudie Wil- 
liams (1939-40 and 1940-41) and Mrs. 
Thomas Bacon (1941-42). 


Officers: Eli Sanger, president; Mrs. 
Percy Davis, vice-president; Mr. Ed- 


ward Titche, vice-president; Mr. C. C. 
; Willie Mae Siegel, 
Della Brilling, cor- 


Weichsel, treasurer; 
executive secretary ; 
responding secretary. 
Directors: Howard Beasley, Curt Beck, 
Mrs. Ella Pharr Blankenship, Miss Sadie 
Cannon, Miss Ruth Curtis, Ivan Dne- 
proff, Sol Dreyfuss, Mrs. H. L. Edwards, 
Miss Marion Flagg, Mrs. David Lef- 
kowitz, Stanley Marcus, Mrs. Clarence 
Penniman, Mrs. Florence Rodgers, W. P. 
Romberg, Dr. Samuel A. 
Mrs. R. B. Stitchter, Miss Grace Switzer, 
Harold Hart Todd, Paul Van Katwijk 


and Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne. 


Shelburne, 


The permanent office of the associa- 
tion is located on the mezzanine floor of 
Hotel Adolphus and the telephone num- 
ber is Central 4441. 














GRAVEL WALL 
WATER WELLS 


Industries need more than an 
adequate water supply—and 
| the Layne Gravel Wall Well 
| is the answer to this need. 
The wall of gravel around the 
screen provides freer flow, 
lengthens the life of the well 
and gives added protection 
to pumping equipment. 
Call a Layne Engineer for 
the solution of your water 
| problems. 
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Little Theatre 

{Continued from Page 14) 

achieved enviable acclaim in the profes- 
sional field. Those whose training has 
not been sufficient to meet the high 
standards of excellence demanded by the 
major productions spend many pleasant 
hours in preparation of extra-curicula 
performances, with the actual staging of 
all performances administered by volun- 
teer amateurs under the supervision of 
the director. 

The Little Theatre of Dallas was or- 
ganized in 1920 by a group of civic- 
minded individuals who sought to pro- 
cure for Dallas those definite benefits 
that other communities were enjoying 
through the promotion of the cultural 
activities resultant from the Little The- 
atre movement in other cities. Talbot 
Pearson, a native of Cheshire, England. 
and a cotton import man, was one of its 
founders and served as the first director. 
Returning to England in 1921 expecting 
to remain there, Mr. Pearson became 
identified with the theatre there but in 
1927 returned to America and became 
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subsequently director of the Oak Cliff 
Little Theatre; in 1931 the Shreveport, 
La., Little Theatre, and later at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Memphis, Tenn., and for 
some years Mr. Pearson has directed a 
summer school at Carmel, Calif. 

In 1941 after twenty-one years of in- 
teresting and profitable endeavor under 
the successive leadership of Alexander 
Dean, Oliver Hinsdell, Charles Meredith, 
Edward Crowley and Lester Lang the 
trustees of the Little Theatre of Dallas 
again chose Talbot Pearson to guide the 
organiaztion’s activities. 

The seasons’ program for 1941-42, as 
outlined by Mr. Pearson, began offici- 
ally with the hilarious comedy, “George 
Washington Slept Here.” 

Following the first production, there 
will be presented a non-subscription per- 
formance November 19th by the Work- 
shop group, many of whom will then be 
making a first appearance on the boards. 
This play—*Vincent Van Gogh,” affords 
a great deal of interesting study and de- 
mands a large and varied cast. It is an 
excellent experiment vehicle. 

The second major production will be 
“Thunder Rock” opening December Ist. 
After Christmas the Little Theatre will 
present “Old Acquaintance” opening 


January 12, 1942. 
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OUR BEST YEAR 
1941 Has Brought to Republic National Life: 


. Larger Agency force and production, higher individual attain- 


ments, 


. Additional services to Policyholders. 


. A perfected Lifetime Increasing Income Plan for agents, and a 
modern Training Course. 


. Our greatest year in business, with indications for a greater 1942. 


Address Agency Inquiries to: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY 
HOME OFFICE 


DALLAS 


PRESIDENT 


Among those bein~ considered for ‘he 
three other major productions ire 
“Shadow and Substance,” “Ladies jy 
Retirement,” “Mornings at Seven,” 
“Counselor at Law.” The dates set ‘oy 
the last three productions are Febrv ;ry 
23rd, March 23rd and April 27th. 

Some time in March a second w rk. 
shop production of major import 
will be offered, while from time to 
one-act plays will be presented as 
are made ready for showing. 

To facilitate the smooth running o all 
the complex details of a civic, volun cer 
project such as a Little Theatre there are 
many necessary and important com iit. 
tees. These automatically fall into t! ree 
major divisions — financial, social ind 
production — the duties of each o ten 
overlapping. The 1941-42 outline of com.- 
mittees includes production, activities, 
hostess, social, house and buildin; 
grounds, financial, promotion and jub- 
licity, talent, radio, membership, box 
office, workshop and play reading. 

Dallas is justly proud of the past 
achievements of its Little Theatre. Its 
beautiful, splendidly equipped playhouse, 
which was erected at a cost of over 
$100,000, has housed many interesting 
productions and been the inspiration for 
a number of original plays. The stage 
equipment is one of the most complete 
in the country, enabling the perform- 
ances to be presented with amazing ease 


and skill. 


Aid Across the Seas 
(Continued from Page 24) 

And now as to United China Relief. 
Dallas has been most generous in help- 
ing the sixty million refugee victims 
of Japan’s cruel invasion and warfare. 
While the donors have not been as nu- 
merous as those who helped England 
with their money, yet over $22,000 in 
cash has been subscribed by Dallas peo- 
ple in the past three months to help 
China. Just as Dallas subscribed more 
than any other city in Texas to aid Brit- 
ain, so does this city lead the way in 
helping Japan’s opponent. 

The cause of China is one very close 
to my heart. For over four years the C1i- 
nese have been resisting the invaders of 
their country. Their brave fight has «n- 
doubtedly kept Japan from attacking *1¢ 
Philippines and dragging the Uni'ed 
States into the war long before new. 
China therefore is responsible for savi 1g 
American lives and it is fitting that ve 
show our sympathy and gratitude. 
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Predicts Cotton to Get 
Big Boost in ‘41 

King Cotton is regaining at least a 
measure of his former royalty as the 
{me ‘ican cotton kingdom bids fair to 
hecc ne a billion-dollar enterprise this 
year for the first time since 1929. 

D. A. B. Cox, University of Texas 
cott. 2 expert, predicts the nation’s cot- 
ton rop will fall somewhat short of the 
pres nt government estimate of 10,710.- 
000 »ales, but believes government bene- 
fit yments added to current high prices 
will restore the cotton farmer to pre- 
dep *ssion prosperity. 

T xas farmers, he anticipates, will re- 
ceiv $300,000,000 from their cotton 
cro). if present prices hold up, or a 
thir more than last year. 

C »vernment-owned stocks totaling 
6,0 ),000 bales, he said, added to the 
current crop, push the free supply of 
194.12 U. S. cotton to 16,000,000 bales 

lich only a fraction will go to for- 
markets. 

Lend-lease shipments to Great Britain 
and her allies will take 500,000 to 700,- 
000 bales from the government stock- 
pile, and marketings of free cotton 
abroad will not exceed 600,000 bales, 
the business research bureau director 
estimated, 

To bolster wide gaps between foreign 
prices of foreign-grown cotton and 
{merican staple, and aid in “keeping at 
least a foothold on foreign markets,” he 
reported sentiment is rising for revival 
of export subsidies. 

Prices in foreign countries of foreign- 
grown cotton are at about their lowest 
levels in history compared with prices 
of American cotton,” Dr. Cox said. 

In the face of rising prices, farmers 
are holding well over 50 per cent of this 
year’s crop, he estimated. 


Texas Buys More Clothes 


On a fall-clothes buying spree, Mr. 

Mrs. John Q. Texas spent a third 

» money in department store sales 

ng August than in July, and exceed- 

heir August, 1940, dollar purchases 
28.8 per cent. 

he greatest increase in spending over 

a yar ago—45.9 per cent—occurred in 

goods-apparel stores, with women’s 

ialty shops trailing on a 36.5 per 

gain. At the bottom of the list were 

’s clothing stores, with an increase 
‘0.2 per cent. 
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Federation 

(Continued from Page 17) 

purpose and action if we are to be suc- 
cessful in combatting the “isms” of every 
kind. 

On November 10th through the 13th, 
the Dallas Federation will entertain the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This will be the 44th annual convention 
and headquarters will be in the Baker 
and Adolphus Hotels. It has been six- 
teen years since we have had this con- 
vention and it is obvious to all how much 
this meeting will mean to Dallas and 
especially to the 15,000 women of the 
Federated Clubs. The following chair- 
men are serving on committees for the 
convention: Mrs. Hilton R. Greer, pro- 
gram; Mrs. Reuben W. Jackson, music; 
Mrs. George A. Ripley, exhibits; Mrs. 
J. C. Vanderwoude, luncheons and din- 
ners; Mrs. L. J. Wathen, decorations; 
Mrs. Jack Orr, registration; Mrs. H. B. 
Sowers, courtesy and _ transportation; 
Mrs. Wm. Bacon, hostesses; Mrs. John 
C. Frey, pages; Mrs. Chas. R. Davis, 
juniors; Mrs. Fred H. Austin, tickets; 
Mrs. Claude J. Dennis, publicity; Mrs. 
J. E. Bourland, radio; Mrs. Dennis G. 
Colwell and Mrs. C. C. Albritton. 

Featured speakers will include Mrs. 
John L. Whitehurst, Washington, D. C.. 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Jefferson Atwood 
of Roswell, N. M., chairman of Ameri- 
can citizenship, GWFC; Mrs. Nancy R. 
Armstrong, Houston, chairman of Inter- 


national Relations, GWFC; Mrs. J. W. 
Walker, president Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Joseph Perkins, 
Eastland, past president TFWC; Dr. M. 
E. Sadler, president of T. C. U.; Dr. 
David Lefkowitz of Temple Emanu-El; 
Dr. L. H. Hubbard, Denton, president 
T. S. C. W.; Dr. J. A. Hill, Canyon, 
president W. T. S. T.; Dr. Minnie Fish- 
er Cunningham, Washington, D. C.; Dr. | 
Jim Dan Hill, president, S. T. C., Super- 
rior, Wis.; and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
Rhode. 

The theme of the convention will be 
“Women in National Defense.” There 
are many phases of this all important 
subject. The Federated Clubs of the 
United States are doing their part in 
making hemispheric solidarity a real and 
lasting fact. The conditions in Europe 
today reveal to us most vividly the hor- 
rible picture of total war. We realize that 
total war must be met with total defense 
and in this effort there is a place for 
every woman in every club. 

Let us pledge ourselves that we shall 
strive at all times to do our part in this 
great crisis and be worthy to be called 
“Women in National Defense.” 


Demand for Cement 


As production and shipment of Texas 
cement skyrocketed during the last year, 
stocks have been whittled down to four- 
fifths of their former size, reports of the 
University of Texas Bureau of Business 
Research reveal. 
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The World’ 


Essential Industry 


ELIGION has been called the one essential in- 
dustry in the world. The management of that 
industry is in the hands of thousands of men and 
women in Dallas—led by upwards of two hundred 
ministers, priests and rabbis, many of whom are 
among the most distinguished religious leaders of 
our country. 

The constantly necessary re- 
construction and readjustment of 
our corporate life, made neces- 
sary by the advance, at least the 
change, of our civilization, the 
right use of our prosperity, power 


and influence in the world, can 


only be insured if the spirit of 


religion is incarnated in our peo- 
DR. MANTON 
ple through the work and preach- 
ing of the church; and our new and necessary social 
adjustments must be in line with its teachings or 


they will not endure. 


Prominent from the first in the hundred years of 
Dallas’ history has been the contribution of organ- 
ized religion. In the several great divisions of the 
church, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, there are 


wide differences in belief, but there is one common 


platform on which they all stand and show loyalty 


toward, and cooperation with, each other, and that 


is in opposition to whatever is destructive of tl 
good life and in promotion of that which makes for 
the good life. For this reason, if there were n 
other, the church is entitled to the presence an: 
support of every patriotic citizen proud of his coun- 
try and jealous of its good name and its preserv: 
tion, for thus the church becomes a defense agains! 
an enemy we are not otherwise able to defeat. We 
believe in God. 

Plans are now being made by the Dallas His- 
torial Society for a community-wide service to 
commemorate the spiritual or non-economic factors 
that have gone to help make Dallas the great city 
that it is. 

Facing the present tragic condition of the world, 
the churches of every religious faith in Greate: 
Dallas are spiritually rearming that they might 
more adequately meet the needs of our people in 
such days as these. People who have forsaken re- 
ligion and the church will find when they go back 
that the church is now adventurous. More than ever 
the churches are actuated by the desire to integrate 
real thinking into the good heart and the good heart 
into thinking. The people of Dallas have no greate: 
opportunity before them than rallying to thei 


churches to have a part in this rearmament. 


iy. asper | | 


Pastor, Trinity Presbyterian Church, and 
President, Dallas Pastors’ Association. 
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Art Museum 

(Continued from Page 27) 

building or the rarity or multitude of its 
possessions. The modern museum must 
he judged rather by its activities and by 
the vse it makes of its building and pos- 
sess ons. 

S, today the Dallas Museum of Fine 
\rt: conceives itself to be in reality a 
soci il institution devoted to active social 
ser\ ice. Its building and possessions are 

ly tools in that service. Its program 
is t establish the widest contacts in the 
con munity; to constantly enlarge its 
role in the community life; and to study 
alw ys how it may arouse in every-day 
peo le interest, curiosity, understanding 
and appreciation of the countless ways 
in \ hich the fine and applied arts may 
touch, elevate and enrich the lives they 
actually live every day in and out of 
their homes. In the pursuit of these 
broad objectives, the museum plans to 
place appropriate emphasis upon the arts 
and crafts of this region; to assist and 
encourage all, young and old, who, as 
amateurs or professionals, may work or 
seek enjoyment in the fine or applied 
arts: and to ally itself more and more 
with colleges, public schools, clubs and 
all civic, business, educational or other 


Texas Pay Rolls Continue 
Increase 


August continued their steady upward 
trend. 

For the entire state, both manufactur- 
ing and non-manufacturing industrial 
employment was up 1.5 per cent from 
July this year. Payrolls showed a 4.2 
per cent gain for the same period. Con- 
trasted with August a year ago, the gains 
were more marked: 15.4 per cent for 

loyment, 28.4 per cent, wages. 

In all manufacturing industries, 153.- 

workers earned approximately $3,- 

5,329 weekly in August, both figures 
from July. In non-manufacturing in- 
ries, retail trade was biggest em- 
er, with 188,375 employees, fol- 
‘d by wholesale trade, 63,168, and 
le petroleum, 31,444. All three brack- 
showed gains. 

vage increases over August a year 

were registered in every Texas city 
om Galveston’s 2.8 per cent to Beau- 
it’s and Sherman’s 85 per cent. In 
ibers of workers employed, only 
0, lagging 1.6 per cent behind July 
year, and Galveston, up from July 


Texas employment and payrolls in 


8.3 per cent behind August last year, 


wed any reduction. 
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groups willing to collaborate with the 
museum, or willing to accept the collab- 
oration of the museum with them. 


Thus, the program of the museum al- 
ready consists of a varied and constantly 
changing succession of some 35 or 40 
exhibitions per season, assembled from 
the four corners of the country. Among 
these are also included such established 
local or regional annual shows as the 
Dallas Allied Arts Exhibition, the Texas 
General Exhibition, the Annual No Jury 
Exhibition, the Texas Print Annual, and 
some dozen or more one-man shows of 
local artists. The program of the museum 
already includes also an active educa- 
tional department, having a full-time su- 
pervisor of educational activities and 
three part-time assistants, whose work is 
further supplemented considerably by in- 
terested volunteers. This department now 
offers special free classes for public 
school children, creative classes for chil- 
dren of members, and adult classes and 
series of lectures for members, a lith- 
ograph course and other professional 
courses on a tuition basis, extension lec- 
tures to every school in the city and to 
many clubs, churches and other organi- 
zations free of charge, small extension 
exhibitions, and at museum expense, su- 
pervised visits of thousands of public 
school children. The annual attendance 
of the museum is now about 120,000. 


The further expansion and develop- 
ment of this modern museum service is 
necessarily limited by the funds avail- 
able for the purpose. The museum staff 


are not magicians. Already the operating 
budget of $17,000 per annum now grant- 
ed by the city has been outgrown, and 
the Art Association, to avoid curtailing 
minimum educational activities, has been 
forced to supplement such budget with 
its own membership dues actually in- 
tended for the purchase of additional art 
objects. The museum, therefore, finds 
itself in the awkward dilemma that it is . 
dependent upon public funds, and the 
way to get public funds is to get public 
support, and the way to get public sup- 
port is to perform public service, and the 
way to perform public service is to get 
public funds. It could really use a magi- 
cian. 


GILL & BENNETT 


Architects and Engineers 
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Giant Glass 


Plant to 


Be Built at Waco 


ALLAS and East Texas were the 

beneficiaries of a large project 
when it became known that the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. would proceed 
with the erection of a plant south of 
Waco on the M. K. and T. railroad. No 
figures were given for the total cost of 
the plant but it is believed it will cost 
between three and five million dollars. 
The company specializes in glass con- 
tainers and building blocks. Inge Con- 
struction Co. of Dallas was given the 
contract and work will begin soon. 

George M. Walter, who will be gen- 
eral manager of the Owens-Illinois man- 
ufacturing activities in Texas, said con- 
struction work is expected to be complet- 
ed in from seven to ten months. 

The factory will employ from 250 to 
300 people at the outset and will be 
operated on a continuous 24-hour a day 
basis. The company will staff the fac- 
tory with Waco people where possible. 

The plant buildings will be completely 
fireproof construction of steel, concrete 
and brick with large panels of Insulux 
glass block manufactured by the com- 
pany. Glass block also will be used for 


interior partitions. 


In establishing the Waco plant, Owens- 
Illinois is setting up a Southwestern di- 
vision of which Fisher N. Davis, who 
has had charge of the Dallas office for the 
past two years, will be sales manager. 
Mr. Davis will continue to live in Dal- 
las. The Waco plant will service cus- 
tomers and manufacture glassware for 
the trade in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
New Mexico and Louisiana. The com- 
pany has sales branches serving Texas 
and the Southwest in Dallas, Houston, 
New Orleans and Oklahoma City. A 
warehouse in Houston, which was estab- 
lished in June, 1938, will be continued. 

The Waco factory will manufacture a 
general line of Duraglas containers, with 
the exception of milk and prescription 
bottles, which are made in factories else- 
where, specializing in these types of 
glass. The Waco plant, however, will be 
equipped to service orders for all kinds 
of bottles. 

The food, proprietary 
beverage industries of Texas and the 
Southwest will command a large part of 
the plant’s glass-making facilities. Be- 
cause of the prominence of glass pack- 
aged goods in the defense program, the 
new plant will have a significant na- 
tional import. At the start of operations 
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the factory will produce from 90 to 
tons of glassware a day. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
largest glass container manufactur 
the world. Its general offices ar 
Toledo, Ohio, and it has glass fact 
in Toledo; Alton, IIl.; Bridgeton, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Clarion, Pa.: 
lumbus, Ohio; Fairmont, W. Va.; S 
or, Ill.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Los An 
Calif.; Oakland, Calif.; Muncie. 
Gas City, Ind.; and Huntington, W 
In addition it has plants in Toledo, (hi 
and Glassboro, N. J., in which are 1 
factured caps and closures for b 
and jars. 


Libbey Glass Company of To 
which makes Safedge tableware 
Modern American crystalware, is a \ | 
ly owned subsidiary as is the O 
Illinois Can Company with factori 
Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, IIl., and 
Kees Rocks, Pa. 
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63 New Firms Come 
Here During September 


GHTY-THREE new firms located in 

k Dallas during September, bringing 
otal for the first three quarters of 
year to 758. September’s total in- 
-d six manufacturing plants, twenty 
esalers, twenty-nine retailers, three 
ompanies and twenty-five miscella- 
s firms. In the number were four- 
branches of national concerns. 
nong the new firms of the month 
the following: 


ufacturers 


H. Dragert Company, Inc., Eagle 
| Road. Manufacturers of industrial 
iels, lacquers, varnishes and paints. 
[. Dragert, President. Plant moved 
allas from Brooklyn, N. Y. 
elson Oil Refinery, South Holmes 
t Road. Manufacturers of lubri- 

Nelson System Corporation, 6th floor, 
nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg. Manufac- 
rs of school supplies, poultry sup- 
; and equipment. 

vy R. Smith & Company, 6th floor, 
nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg. Printing 
publishing. 

‘xas Fence Company, Eagle Ford 
|. Manufacturers of picket fencing. 
ibsidiary of Illinois Wire & Manufac- 
ig Company, Joliet, Ill. Plant moved 
Jallas from Lufkin, Texas. 
exas Prefabricated House & Tent 
‘ompany, 163 Avery Street. Manufac- 
rs of prefabricated houses especially 
oned for use in defense areas. 


olesalers 
layton-McClaren Company, 1905 
ton Street. Lubricants. Home office, 
a, Okla. 
eneral Sales Company of Texas, 2201 
avs Street, Sales agents. 
| & H Machine and Motor Parts Co., 
| South Harwood Street. Automotive 
} ipment. Home office, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘and Beauty Products Co., 301 North 
ket Street. Beauty parlor supplies. 
.. Dillahunty, manager. 
nterstate Printing Company, 707 
wder Street. Textbook publishers. 
He ne office, Danville, Ill. H. J. Lan- 
drm, Texas manager. 
iquefied Gas Equipment Company, 
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Grand Prairie. Compressed gas equip- 
ment; R. L. Harbour. 

Miller Company, 905 Elm Street. 
Light fixtures. Home office, Meriden, 
Conn. 

Modern Publishers, Inc., 1023 Santa 
Fe Bldg. Text book and school supplies. 
Home office, Chicago, Ill. John H. Hend- 
rick, Texas manager. 

National Motor Rebuilding Co., 1101 
South Harwood Street. Automotive 
equipment. Home office, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. A. Shellberg, 3410 Elm Street. In- 
dustrial machinery. 

Texo-Check Company, 609 Continen- 
tal Bldg. Machinery. 

Thexton Manufacturing Co., 1905 
Canton Street. Dies and metal special- 
ties. Home office, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas Quilt Factories, 812 Thomas 
Building. Home office, Denver, Colo. 

Youngstown Home Equipment Co., 
726 Santa Fe Bldg. Household equip- 
ment. 


Petroleum 

Davis-List Acid, Inc., Magnolia Bldg. 
Organized by L. A. List, J. Davis and 
associates, 

Lane-Wells Company, 714 Gulf States 
Bldg. Oil well gun perforating, well sur- 
veying, etc. W. J. Jackson, manager. 
Home office, Houston, Texas. 

Petroleum Science, Inc., 1610 Kirby 
Bldg. Austin N. Stanton, Charles Roe 
Keilty and T. T. Hunnicutt, organizers. 
Geophysicists. 


Miscellaneous 

American Cotton News, 1411 Cotton 
Exchange Bldg. Trade publication. 

Fred M. Ball Insurance Agency, 715 
Gulf States Bldg. Insurance. 

Brooks & Douglass, Grand Prairie. 
Sewer contractors. 

Cottonland Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
1411 Cotton Exchange Bldg. Advertis- 
ing. 

Insurance Field Company, 1607 Tower 
Petroleum Bldg. Publishers of insurance 
publications. 

Swallow Airplane Co., Inc., 424 Rio 
Grande National Life Bldg. Aviation 
school. Home office, Wichita, Kans. 


Braniff Air Hostess 
Corps Grows Rapidly 


In glancing over the records of Bran- 
iff Airways’ hostess corps recently, Miss 
Willie Peck, Dallas, superintendent of 
passenger service for the airline, came 
forth with some interesting comments. 
When Braniff originated its hostess serv- 
ice in June, 1937, only seven girls were 
necessary to handle the flight assign-. 
ments. At the present time there are 
forty-nine young ladies employed in the 
department serving as air hostesses 
aboard the line’s giant, 21-passenger 
super-B-liners. 

Miss Peck woefully pointed out that 
Dan Cupid is her worst enemy when it 
comes to keeping the hostess department 
filled with a sufficient number of girls 
to handle flight assignments on each of 
Braniff’s forty-six daily flights. Since the 
airline began hostess service four years 
ago, a total of 106 girls have been em- 
ployed. Miss Peck estimates that 98 per 
cent of the hostesses who have resigned, 
quit the airlanes for matrimonial careers. 

Of the original seven hostesses em- 
ployed by Braniff on June 1, 1937, only 
one remains. She is diminutive Maria 
Romero, 24-year-old veteran of over 
690,000 miles of air travel. 


Livestock Shipments 
Remain on Same Level 


With the total number of carloads of 
Texas livestock shipped in 1941 to date 
approximately the same as those of 
1940, hog shipments alone have in- 
creased, the University of Texas Bureau 
of Business Research reports. 

The January 1-September 1, 1941, 
figure for hog shipments is 27.7 per cent 
ahead of the same period a year ago, the 
report shows, while cattle, calves, and 
sheep movements have dropped 2.8, 10.4 
and 5.3 per cent, respectively. 


American Sets Record 


Another local record for air travel 
during a single month fell before the in- 
creased pressure of national defense ac- 
tivity when American Airlines carried 
2374 passengers out of Dallas alone dur- 
ing September, according to W. G. Lips- 
comb, southwestern sales manager. The 
figure compared with 1793 for Septem- 
ber, 1940. 

Simultaneously, American Airlines 
broke the national record for passenger 
traffic, carrying a total of 133,593 reve- 
nue passengers in a month. A year ago 
the total for the same month was 93,376. 
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N. A. A. Tells 30,000,000 
about Dallas Plant 


N ESTIMATED 30 million Ameri- 

cans last month read “The Dallas 
Story,” as it was told by North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., in full-page, two- 
color advertisements in Time, Life, For- 
tune, The Saturday Evening Post, The 
United States News, and other leading 
national magazines. 

“The Dallas Story” was North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s tribute to “the enthusias- 
tic community cooperation” it has re- 
ceived from Dallas and Texas. 

It was published on the eve of the first 
anniversary of the actual start of con- 
struction on North American’s $9,000,- 
000 factory at Hensley Field. The first 
structural steel for the plant was erected 
December 3, 1940. The achievement of 
the next 120 days is described graphi- 
cally in “The Dallas Story:” 

“From Plain to Planes in 120 Days. 

“What had been a Texas plain 12 
miles west of Dallas is now America’s 
first windowless, air-conditioned airplane 
factory—25 acres under one roof. It 
was completed and planes were being 
delivered to the U. S. Army Air Forces 
120 days after construction began. With- 
in three months the new plant had pro- 
duced twice the number of planes orig- 
inally scheduled. Fulfilling defense re- 
quirements for decentralization of indus- 
try, the Dallas achievement is a tribute 
to industrial teamwork supported by en- 
thusiastic community cooperation.” 

North American’s ad is believed to 
have given Dallas more nation-wide pub- 
licity than the city had received since 


the days of the three-year advertising 
campaign by Industrial Dallas, Inc. One 
of the results of the ad, it is reported, is 
that whenever national defense efforts 
are being discussed, someone invariably 
refers to “The Dallas Story.” 

North American Aviation’s president, 
J. H. Kindelberger, and Vice-President 
J. L. Atwood selected the site for the 
company’s new factory in August, 1940. 
The site was announced August 17, 1940, 
and a ground-breaking ceremony was 
held late in September. The general con- 
struction contract for the plant was 
awarded November 6, 1940; concrete 
for the first footing was poured Novem- 
ber 16; and the first structural steel was 
erected December 3. The plant was 
formally dedicated, and the first three 
Texas-made North American AT-6A’s 
were delivered to the Army Air Forces, 
on April 7, 1941. 

The company followed a policy of 
placing as many as possible of its orders 
for equipment and supplies with Dallas 
firms. Most of the machinery for the 


huge plant was purchased through Dal- 


las and Texas distributors. 

Likewise, the company has followed 
the policy of employing Texans, insofar 
as possible. Of the more than 5,000 em- 
ployees now working in North Ameri- 
can’s Hensley Field plant, more than 95 
per cent are Texans. And more than half 
of that 95 per cent had never before been 
employed in a factory of any kind. 

North American’s parent factory at 
Inglewood, Calif., had undertaken to sup- 


ply the detailed structural parts to |ielp 
start production in the new Dallas plant. 
The Dallas plant was to finish the de. 
tailed parts, and do all sub-assembly and 
final assembly work, meanwhile getting 
all manufacturing operations geared to 
the job of taking over the complete re. 
sponsibility. 

On September 1, 1941 — almost nine 
months to the day from the first erec. 
tion of steel for the new factory,—-the 
North American plant at Hensley Field 
took over the complete job of manufac. 
turing the NAA series of advanced train- 
ers. And when the first independently. 
manufactured advanced trainer came off 
the final assembly floor, the new factory 
was 23 per cent ahead of its contract 
schedule. 

Another impressive aspect of North 
American Aviation’s record at Dallas 
has been the manner in which young 
Texans proved their ability as aircraft 
workers. 

North American leased a three-story 
building in downtown Dallas in Noven- 
ber, 1940, and began the operation of a 
temporary factory and training school 
there. When the company moved from 
the downtown plant to the new Hensley 
Field factory, it had 1,250 employees— 
the nucleus around which it planned to 
build an organization of some 11,000 
persons. Week by week and month by 
month, the number of employees has in- 
creased, until it passed the 5,000 mark 
on October 18. Month by month, the ree- 
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Planes lined up on the ramp at the Dallas North American plant. 
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“FROM PLAIN TO PLANES IN 120 DAYS 


What had been a Texas plain 12 miles west of Dallas is now America’s first windowless, air- 


conditioned airplane factory; 25 acres under one roof. It was completed and planes were being 
delivered to the U. S. Army Air Forces 120 days after construction began. Within three months 
the new plant had produced twice the number of planes originally scheduled. Fulfilling defense 
requirements for decentralization of industry, the Dallas achievement is a tribute to industrial 
teamwork supported by enthusiastic community cooperation. 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 
Dallas + INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA % Kansas City 


*« *« TO BUILD WITH TEAMWORK IS 





North American 
{Continued from Page 36) 


ord of hours expended in direct produc- 
tive work has compared more and more 
favorably with the temporary standards 
set as goals. 

And when the plant “came of age” 
September 1, 1941, four of the nine de- 
partments were actually operating from 
3 to 26 per cent under the productive 
man hour totals which had been estab- 
lished as estimated budgets. 

The Dallas factory of North American 
Aviation was designed and built as a 
single unit. With directional flow of pro- 
duction, and with standardization on the 
single series of advanced training planes 
for Army and Navy air services, the Dal- 
las plant is expected to be one of the 
largest unit producers in the industry. 


Southern Methodist 


(Continued from Page 7) 

Music Schools. The School of Law is 
a member of Association of American 
Law Schools and is on the approved list 
of the American Bar Association. The 
School of Engineering is a member of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education and the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 
The School of Business Administration 
is a member of the National Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Commerce and 
Business. Dallas College and the Exten- 
sion Division are members of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association. 

The University is registered by the 
Education Department of the University 
of the State of New York. 

3. “How many members of the Fac- 
ulty? What is their training?” 

The faculty of S.M.U. comprises 113 
professors, associate professors, and as- 
sistant professors; 33 instructors: and 
40 lecturers and assistants. A total fac- 
ulty personnel of 186. There are 52 
Ph. D’s on the faculty. 

4. “What about libraries and mu- 
seums?” 

Fondren Library, newest building on 
the S.M.U. campus, contains approxi- 
mately 130,000 books. Special collec- 
tions include the Shettles collection of 
5000 volumes of rare Americana; the 
Morgan Callaway collection of old Eng- 
lish; a microfilm department is accumu- 
lating rare books as needed by faculty 
and advanced students. The large read- 
ing room is open to Dallas citizens as 
well as to students in the University. 

The McCord Museum of the Theater 
on the third floor of Fondren Library 
presents a collection of old programs, 
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pictures, costume plates, and rare books. 
A. V. Lane Museum, also on the third 
floor of Fondren, contains many archeo- 
logical specimens including an Egyptian 
mummy, pre-Aztec and pre-Inca curios. 
Other museum materials on the campus 
include the teaching collections of the 
departments of Biology and Geology. 
The Biology Department has a teaching 
herbarium of 4000 specimens of local 
seed plants, a collection of invertebrates 
representing most of our common spe- 
cies of molluscs, crustaceans, sponges, 
and many of our common insects, and 
a collection of local fishes, birds, reptiles, 
and amphibians. 

5. “What does the University offer 
besides class work?” 

Since there is more to higher educa- 
tion than what is taught in the class- 
room, students at Southern Methodist 
University are fortunate in that the Uni- 
versity is located in a metropolitan cen- 
ter where they have the opportunity to 
attend lectures, concerts, plays, and 
other events which are only available in 
cities as large as Dallas. In addition 
there are offered numerous lectures, con- 
certs. and plays in McFarlin Auditorium. 

The Community Course sponsored 
jointly by S.M.U. and Temple Emanu- 
El, is a lecture-concert series presented 
yearly in McFarlin Memorial Audito- 
rium. The current season offers such at- 
tractions as Clare Boothe, Carmalita 
Maracci, Franz Ferfel, Carl Sandburg, 
the Chekov Players, Quentin Reynolds, 
the American Ballad Singers, and H. R. 
Knickerbocker. The entire series is given 
to our students without cost and to the 
public for a nominal subscription fee. 


Student dramatic 
clude the Arden Club, Script and Score, 
and the Glee and Choral clubs. The Glee 
and Choral clubs form the S.M.U. Stu- 
dent Opera Company, which last year 
produced Flotow’s Martha. 


organizations in- 


The University Press, established in 
1937, publishes The Southwest Review, 
a literary quarterly devoted to fact, fic- 
tion, criticism, and art related to the 
Southwest and to Hispanic America, and 
Field and Laboratory, science magazine. 
The University Press has published Sam- 
uel Wood Geisard’s Naturalists of the 
Frontier. Publication of other books is 
being planned. Other publications of the 
University include the Arnold Founda- 
tion Studies and Studies in Sociology. 

6. “What is the total attendance since 
S.M.U. was established?” 

There have been approximately 23,- 
000 students in the University. 


7. “What was the enrollment | 
year?” 


The total enrollment for the 1940-1° | 


session was 4,537. 

8. “What endowment has S.M.U.? 

The total endowment is now $2.4: 
974.18. 

9. “How much has Dallas contrib: 
to S.M.U. and how much has come f: 
outside Dallas?” 

The total assets of the University 
$7.202.429.91. Of this amount, D: 
has contributed approximately $2,5 
000, which shows that sources out 
of Dallas have made a contributio: 
$4,702,429. 

Community Chest 

(Continued from Page 22) 

And to aid him in the vital study of 
agencies’ financial needs were D. 
Little, Joe C. Thompson, Jake Han 
Earl B. Smyth and E. P. Simmons. 


And to complete the campaign 


leadership and to make the campaig 


more clearly express the unified ef 
of all Dallas to aid in the city’s N 
ber 1 civic effort, the presidents of 
three largest banks accepted the ch 
manships of the three major solicita' 
committees. 


1ir- 


on 


For the first time in Community Che: 
history, these three financial leaders 
were in direct charge of the campaig 


solicitation. Nathan Adams, president 
the First National Bank, is chairman 


the big gifts committee; R. L. Thornton. 


president of the Mercantile Natio 
Bank, is chairman of the special gi 
committee, and Fred F. Florence, pr 


dent of the Republic National Bank. i 
chairman of the organization commitice 


Each of these committee chairmen 
cepted a third of the $654,000 goal. 
$218,000, as the goal for his secti 


When they had finished organizing their 


committees, more than 5000 persons, 


greatest army ever mobilized in a Dall: 


Community Chest campaign, had b 
enlisted for the solicitation of the aln 


125,000 employed persons and firms i 


Dallas. 


That the leaders planned the cam- 
paign well and the workers are doing 


their part is attested by the subsc 
tions which still are coming in. 

All Dallas owes to every person ¥ 
has worked in the campaign a vote 
gratitude. They have given much 
their own time to see that others in | 
las have been given the opportunity 
join in the great unified effort which 
call our Community Chest. 
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North American plane plant and $1,000,000 Naval Base), Garland, Cockrell Hill, Pleasant Mound and other nearby communitics. 
-opulation Water Connections 
1940 Census, Greater Dallas 360,212 1940 
January 78,057 
ri February 78,271 
ank Debits March 78,614 
1940 1941 April 79,001 
January $ 277,437,000 $304,493,000 May : 79,311 
February 246,680,000 266,539,000 LL nn merece 79,599 
March 263,377,000 303,792,000 July 79,887 
April 257,803,000 311,555,000 August 80,109 
May 259,082,000 319,751,000 September . 80,319 
June 238,522,000 311,112,000 October 80,631 
July 244,214,000 330,799,000 November 80,859 
August 227,847,000 319,332,000 December 81,029 
September 235,563,000 342,143,000 
October 293,501,000 Total 948,748 
November 281,346,000 
December 334,728,000 Telephone Connections 
1940 
Total $3,160,201,000 January 95,540 
February 96,051 
Mi: > Cc C 
sank Clearings poy pa goo 
1940 1941 May 96.636 
January $ 256,309,606 $287,023,080 June 97,489 
February 230,577,660 248,895,325 July 97,718 
March a saseceeee 2d, 900,430 288,663,655 August 98,122 
April : EEER EA SERSS eee 247,296,000 292,033,655 September 99,264 
May 242,860,685 301,183,323 October 99,880 
June 226,286,000 288,747,359 November 100,479 
July 231,033,992 310,343,906 December 101,071 
August 225,551,710 yield es 
September 235,950,936 326,941,0 ’ 725 
October 289,792,769 — ieee 
November._............ aa | aE P - 7 
December... 276.208.8383 Motor Vehicle Registrations— 
Dallas County 
Total $2,986.782.340 (New Passenger Cars and Trucks) _— 
January 1,556 
-ostal Receipts February 1,745 
1940 1941 March 2,381 
January $ 378,901 $ 408,351 — eae 
February 363,063 384,636 j wd 14 45 
March 375,895 396,608 prong 1744 
April 359,817 406,204 yond 3 1361 
May 374,476 415,186 Poms ee 1024 
June 332,454 360,281 a ore 
ctober 2,118 
July... 346,649 387,651 Nov 
é : November 1,977 
August 374,310 382,049 Tinea 1,992 
September 364,695 427,844 onenenren abt 
October 427,096 
November 401,892 Total 20,682 
December 498,521 . 
Electric Meters 
Total $ 4,597,769 1940 
January 86,814 
a r February 86,956 
suilding Permits March 87,475 
(Greater Dallas) April 88,080 
1940 1941 May 88,404. 
January $ 872,378 $ 1,048,691 June 88,661 
February 1,129,982 971,557 July 88,882 
March 1,083,791 1,068,405 August 89,375 
April 1,234,524 1,142,093 September 89,776 
May 1,235,706 1.528.696 October 90,103 
June 1,478,250 1,160,812 November 90,590 
July 1,297,536 1,022,773 December 91,050 
August 1,455,748 2,214,953 
September 1,626,900 1,120,644 Total 1,066,166 
October 1,160,150 
November 686,582 School Enrollment 
December 2,961,051 1935 54,367 1938 
= 1936 54,466 1939 
ne $16,204,588 1937 54,529 1940 

















Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park only and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the $7,500,000 


1941 

$1,284 
$1,552 
81,817 
82,091 
82,481 
82,764 
82,945 
83,174 
$2,843 


1941 
101,940 
102,713 
103.574 
104,077 
104,419 
104,556 
105,153 
105,963 
107,273 


1941 
2,069 
2,090 
2,524 
2,573 
2,959 
2,315 
2,131 
1,490 

587 





1941 

91,215 
91,912 
92,128 
92,590 
93,233 
93,806 
93,925 
94,436 
94,940 


53,959 
54,313 
53,612 























ANNOUNCING 


The INCREASE of the 
CAPITAL STOCK OF 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 


FROM $4,000,000.00 TO $5,000,000.00 
and the 


Surplus of the Bank 
FROM $4,000,000.00 TO $5,000,000.00 


Total Paid-up Capital & Surplus 
$10,000,000.00 


The increase in capital has been deemed advisable to better 
prepare us to meet the steadily growing volume of business 
throughout this section. It also provides a capital structure that 
will contribute even more substantially towards the maintenance 
of Dallas as the financial center of the Southwest. With resources 
now more than $100,000,000.00, this increase in our capital is in 


keeping with the sound, conservative policy that has character- 


ized this Bank throughout its history. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 


ONE OF THE f 100 LARGEST BANKS 



































